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TO OUR READERS, 








Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 
“ Spectator ’’ regularly and promptly through the aboli- 
tion of the Sunday post or other causes should become 
yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by post in 
any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. The 
yearly subscription, including postage to any address 
in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon on 
Friday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing arrange- 
ments for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ should make no 
change, but should continue to obtain the paper from 
their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, or 
notices of change of address should be sent to The Manager, 
‘* Spectator ’’ Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C, 2. 





Notice.—With this week’s number-of the SPecTaTOR is 
issued, gratis, an Eight-Page Supplement, containing the Half- 
Yearly Sodus and Title-Page—i.e., from January Ist to June 25th, 
1921, inclusive. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


|: feature of the week has been the successful, 

far-seeing, highly beneficial and yet perfectly con- 
stitutional influence exercised by the King in the matter of 
the double invitation issued by the President of the United 
States in regard to disarmament and the establishment 
of something approaching a quadruple entente cordiale in the 
Far East. We are not going to discuss how or why a certain 
temporary entanglement occurred, or appeared to be about 
to occur, in the conversations concerning the questions 
just mentioned. To do so might prove highly mischievous, 
It is enough to say that the King saw that he could straighten 
the coil, and did straighten it, by direct action. Happily, he and 
the American Ambassador, who is showing himself a great 
envoy, are personally on the best of terms, and thus the task 
His,Majesty had undertaken was facilitated. 


What enables the King to play the important and most useful 
part he does play in affairs of State is character. No one dis- 
trusts him. No one is afraid of being let down by him. No one 
ever dreams of the King trying to take for himself the credit which 
belongs to others. Hence he can accomplish tasks which other 
men would find impossible. The American people, when they 
realize the part played by the King, will not fail to show their 
appreciation. There is nothing they respect more than disinter- 
estedness. Meanwhile the King goes quietly on his way—a 
very arduous way. If ever there was a servant of the public, 
it is he. He is showing daily that the Sovereign has a real and 
most useful place in our crowned Republic, 





Newspapers, as a rule, are much better engaged in criticizing 
public affairs and the public form of Ministries than showing an 
anxious consciousness of each other's delinquencies. We feel, 
however, bound to break this usually salutary rule in the case 
of an article which appeared in the Times of Wednesday. 
The question as to who should represent this country at the 
Washington conference on the future of the Far East and on 
the world-wide attempt to solve the problem of disarmament is 
most appropriate to discussion in the Press, but not in the spirit 
and manner of the leader of Wednesday. Ina matter so momen- 
tous and fraught with destinies so great, nothing should be said 
by any newspaper of the calibre of the Times to cause distrust 
or provoke passion. Unfortunately, whether owing to the heat 
or some other sudden and special cause, the Times published an 
article of vitriolic fury in regard to Mr. Lloyd George. The 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary were both put under 
the ban of the Pimes, and were spoken of in language which 
almost tempts one to say that it “‘ would probably have been 
deemed intemperate on a pirate ship.” It certainly recalls the 
controversial methods of the eighteenth century. 


As our readers know, we have often thought it necessary to 
say very strong things about Mr. Lloyd George, and to declare, 
what we still feel, that his temperament, his way of conducting 
public business, and his policy generally are not suited to the 
condition of our affairs, and that the country would be safer under 
another chief. That being so, we should not deprecate but 
welcome a general criticism of him and a persistent effort to 
produce a change in the Premiership. But between such 
legitimate efforts and language such as the TJ'imzs used there is 
a vast gulf. But if, as it clearly is, the object of the Times is 
to prevent the Prime Minister going to Washington, the methods 
employed are almost certain to defeat their object. Not only 
will it make the public rally to Mr. Lloyd George, but, in faze 
of an attack so violent, it will be difficult for President Harding 
and the State Department not to show their sympathy by a strong 
expression of hope that Mr. Lloyd George will be the guest of the 
Republic, 


We must never forget that ruling men have their feelings like 
other people. When they are attacked unfairly, as they think, 
and without allowance for their difficulties, they are apt to shcw 
strong sympathy with each other. Further, the inevitable 
reaction from an article like that in the 7'imzs is for all the peop!e 
concerned to say that they will show that whoever governs us 
we are not going to be governed by newspaper articles. The 
very worst form of Government known to the world is newspaper 
rule, Though we are intensely proud of our profession and 
strongly conscious of the influence of the newspapers, we shall be 
the first to admit that fact. 


The attack on Lord Curzon is even more unjustified, for a 
Foreign Minister in the Lords is always accorded, and rightly 
accorded, a semi-judicial position as the representative ot 
international affairs, 


There is a general understanding that the chief of the Foreign 
Office should be exempt from attacks which might interfere 
with our national prestige and involve him in difficulties with 
his colleagues abroad. We have differed very greatly from 
Lord Curzon, but he is a man of enormous experience in affairs, 
and especially in the affairs of the East, and he has always 
been sympathetic with America. The mother of his children 
was an American from the Middle West. He has always been 
in his private life in touch with the United States. That, of 
course, would not necessarily make him a good negotiator, but 
it certainly prevents him from being an ignoramus. 


Though we felt bound to say what we have just said, ths 
general question of whether it is wise for a Prime Mizister to 
leave his country and the direction of affairs and to shut himself 
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up for weeks in some capital city abroad, where he is inaccessible, 
and rightly inaccessible for he has to concentrate on his special 
job, is quite another matter. Speaking generally, we should 
say that Prime Ministers are better at home, and should be con- 
tent to exercise a general supervision of the matters discussed in 
conferences without being the actual “ discussers.” In the 
present case, however, and after what has happened, we incline to 
think that an exception should be made in the case of President 
Harding’s invitation. We want not merely to get the best 
conclusions out of the conference, but to take this fate-laden 
opportunity of making the two halves of the English-speaking 
race come together in goodwill and mutual understanding— 
under a bond of amity which links them without rigidity and 
joins them without strain. 


If the Times will not think it ‘“ pompous” of us to say so, 
we want to pay the greatest courtesy possible to the Government 
of the United States. But there is no doubt that one of the 
best ways of doing so is to send our Prime Minister to Washington, 
to tell the American people in his own person and in his own 
magnetic way our feeling towards America. We admit that 
the King would be the ideal person to do this, but, unfortunately, 
at a moment like this, it would probably be judged impossible 
to carry out such a visit. The difficulties of guarding monarchs 
just now are extremely great. If reason ruled, the best plan 
of all would, we believe, be for Mr. Lloyd George to go with all 
the official éclat at our command to the opening of the dis- 
armament or main conference. He should, however, remain 
there for only the first week—i.e., during the general parade 
of aims and objects. That being accomplished, and he would be 
sure te accomplish it well, with his magnetic personality, he could 
return to London and prevent any of the movements growing 
up here which grew up during President Wilson’s absence from 


Washington. 


This plan, we believe, would be sure to answer. Millions 
of Americans are deeply interested in Mr. Lloyd George, 
and would be greatly pleased to sce him and bear him. As to 
the other delegates, it appears to us that it would be an excellent 
plan that Lord Grey of Fallodon should be one of them. It is most 
important that the great Dominions concerned—Australia, New 
Zealand, and Canada—should be directly represented, but we 
think that there might be an advantage in having Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who is half an American by blood, at the Conference 
as representing the rest of oversea Britain. With Lord 
Curzon at the head of the permanent delegation these three 
would make an excellent team, but it is needless to say 
that if it were feasible to add Mr. Balfour the result would be 
all to the good. The impression he made in the United States 
was of the very deepest: 


We are told on very high authority that of the people who 
went to America during the war, none made a_ better 
impression than the Archbishop of York and Sir Walter 
Lawrence. They are, indeed, sometimes grouped with the 
Prince of Wales as the three Englishmen who carried all before 
them. Nodoubt the Americans, with their love of Shakespeare, 
would be delighted to see a great ecclesiastic and the holder of 
Wolsey’s office still occupied in the affairs of the State, but we 
are afraid the appointment might be thought too mediaeval 
here. But Sir Walter Lawrence, with his great knowledge of 
India, would, we believe, prove invaluable. 


Mr. De Valera and his colleagues arrived in London onTuesday, 
and on Thursday they went to Downing Street for a preliminary 
conference with the Prime Minister. What will be the result 
of the conference no one dares prophesy, so strangely unblessed 
are the spirits that preside over Ireland’s fate. We can only 
say that at the moment the omens are favourable. Once more 
let us remember that the one thing needful is the recognition of 
the existence of the two Irelands. If that is recognized, every- 
thing should go smoothly. Given the existing conditions, we, 
though by conviction the strongest possible believers in the 
union, desire that not the minimum but the maximum of 
concession should be offered to Ireland, provided, of course, 
that justice is done to the loyalists and Protestants of the 
South and West. 





The North happily needs no safeguards, but here we desire to 
remind the country that the Ulstermen do not claim, and never 
will claim, the right to veto any arrangements with Ireland, 
outside the Six County Area, which the British Parliament 








decides to make. Ulster claims her own right to decide her own 
fate, but not the fate of the rest of Ireland. It is most important to 
remember this fact. Should the present attempt at a settlement 
fail—which may Providence in its mercy avert !—no one will 
have any right to lay the blame upon Ulster. If we are asked, 
“What right have you to. say that 2” we reply, “ Let anyone 
try to get our statement disavowed by the Ulster leaders,” 





The text of the disarmament proposal which President 
Harding has made to the Great Powers has not been published, 
but last Sunday night an official statement was issued from the 
White House at Washington giving the substance of the pro. 
posal. It was stated that the President had approached 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan to ascertain whether it 
would be agreeable to them to take part in a conference to be 
held at Washington at a time to be mutually agreed upon. 
The statement pointed out that the question of limiting arma- 
ments manifestly had a close relation to the Pacific and Far 
Eastern problems, and the President had suggested that the 
Powers specially interested in these problems should consider 
them with a view to reaching a common understanding. Finally, 
the statement announced that China had been invited to take 
part in the discussions. 


President Harding’s proposal has, of course, been received 
with joy throughout Britain. It is a pleasure to note that, 
according to the Timzs, the diplomatic representatives of Japan 
in London were warm in their approval of the President’s 
invitation, and they also welcomed the fact that China had becn 
included. In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Lloyd 
George spoke of the “ wise and courteous initiative’? of Mr. 
Harding. The House recognized the occasion as a momentous 
one, and the return of the United States into world affairs was 
a subject of unreserved satisfaction. Mr. Lloyd George explained 
that the object of the conference would be to find a 
method of reconciling several factors. These factors were 
that the Anglo-Japanese alliance was of twenty years’ 
standing, that the interests of China ought to be assisted and 
advanced, and that the people of the United States were closest 
to our own ideal and that co-operation with them was for our- 
selves not merely a desire but a deeply rooted instinct. The 
successful combining of these factors would remove the danger 
of heavy naval expenditure in the Pacific and would ensure the 
development of all legitimate national interests in the Far East. 


Mr. Lloyd George next explained how there had been a con- 
fusion about the continuance of the Anglo-Japanese agreement. 
Doubt had arisen as to whether the notification to the League 
of Nations last July was a denunciation of the agreement. 
The Japanese Government took the view that there had been 
no denunciation, and that view was shared by the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. As doubt, however, still existed, the 
question was submitted to the Lord Chancellor, who considered 
it with the Law Officers of the Crown. ‘These oflicials had also 
come to the conclusion that there had been no denunciation. 
It therefore followed that the agreement would remain in force 
until the expiration of twelve months from the time of denun- 
ciation. Finally, the Prime Minister asserted that he and the 
whole Imperial Conference were coavinced that the first of our 
principles in Far Eastern policy must be co-operation with the 
United States. It remains to add that France and Italy have 
also accepted President Harding’s proposal. 


When we went to press last week discussions were 
going on in Dublin between Mr. De Valera and Lord 
Midleton and other representatives of Southern Unionism. 
General Smuts has also been in Dublin for several days 
and has seen Mr. De Valera. Sir James Craig, the Prime 
Minister of Northern Ireland, did not take part in these dis- 
cussions as he was in London. On Friday, July 8th, events 
moved rapidly. As a result of the Dublin discussions, during 
part of which General Macready was present, a truce was 
arranged between the Government and Sinn Fein. It was 
agreed that it should become operative on Monday, July llth, 
at noon. Mr. De Valera, moreover, definitely undertook to 
meet Mr. Lloyd George to discuss the bases of the London 
conference. 


In his letter to the Prime Minister Mr. De Valera said that 
“to end the centuries of conflict between the peoples of these 
two islands and to establish relations of neighbourly bermonv 
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is the genuine desire of the people of Ireland.” In a letter to 
Lord Midleton Mr. Lloyd George remarked that it was impos- 
sible to conduct peace negotiations if there was still bioodshed 
and violence in Ireland. There was no difficulty, therefore, 
about arranging the truce. The attitude of the Dublin people 
during the discussions was a strong proof of the desire for 
peace. They impartially cheered both sides. No wonder! 
Every one is utterly exhausted by the long supremacy of crime 
and violence, and every one is threatened with ruin. On Sunday 
Mr. Lloyd George wrote to Mr. De Valera, “I shall be happy to 
see you and any colleagues whom you wish to bring with you 
at Downing Street any day this week.” 


On the eve of the truce tragic riots began in Belfast. In 
the early hours of Monday morning a band of Sinn Feiners 
attacked a party of police, killing one constable and seriously 
wounding two. This outrage led to the usual retaliation. A 
number of houses were burned and the Falls and Springfield 
districts were, as the Belfast correspondent of the Times said, 
“in a state of ferment.” The police and soldiers had continually 
to return the fire which was opened upon them. Altogether 
fourteen persons were killed and over a hundred were wounded. 
The rioting continued long after the truce was supposed to be 
in operation, and it seems that the provocation in most cases 
came, as it did at the outset, from the Sinn Feiners, 


On Tuesday Mr. De Valera, accompanied by Mr. Arthur 
Griffith, Mr. R. C. Barton, Mr. Austin Slack, the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, and Count Plunkett, arrived in London. Some hundreds 
of Irish men and women unfurled an Irish Republican Flag at 
Euston Station and cheered the Irish representatives. 


The question of the Party System is becoming more and more 
acute. Lord Derby has made a speech to Lancashire Unionists 
in which he calls for a new and unified Conservative Party, but 
deprecates Lord Salisbury’s desire to drive the moderate Liberals 
out. Whether or not this means that Lord Derby would support 
a party led by a “ moderate” Liberal is not clear. Indeed, 
the position seems to be hardening into the question whether 
the new parties shall be two or three in number. There will 
obviously be a strongly progressive party, with more or less 
Focialistic tendencies, which is at present called the Labour 
Party, and there will obviously be a Constitutional Democratic 
Party with conservative tendencies, which is at present called 
the Unionist Party. The question is whether there will be 
another party, founded presumably on old-fashioned Liberal 
doctrines, the nucleus of which is at present called the ‘*Wee 
Free” Liberals, 


“ 


The outcome of this position seems to depend on whether there 
is enough opinion in the country to form a party that is tooCon- 
servative to vote with Labour and too Liberal to vote Unionist. 
If there are to be only two parties, the Liberals must 
be rent asunder and some must go one way and some another, 
swallowing principles and watchwords wholesale as they go. 
If, on the other hand, they are to remain as an independent party 
they must discover some real solid body of opinion in the country, 
which believes in and relics on all they stand for. And over all 
hovers the figure of the Prime Minister, uncertain which party 
he is going to lead, uncertain even of what parties there will be 
to lead, certain only that he is going to lead one of them. 


The resolution which the Credits and Currency Committee 
of the Federation of British Industries, under the presidency 
of Sir Peter Rylands, sent to the Prime Minister on Tuesday, 
recommending a reconsideration of the report of the Cunliffe 
Committee—which advised a policy of gradual deflation—has 
reopened the whole currency question. Sir Peter Rylands in 
a covering letter explains that no criticism of the Cunliffe 
Committee’s report is intended, but declares that conditions 
have so altered since 1918, when that report was issued, that 
a reconsideration of the whole matter is imperative. He gives 
four instances of these changes: (1) The decontrol of foreign 
exchanges; (2) the unwillingness of any other country to 
incur the loss of a policy of deflation; (3) the continued rise 
of prices through 1918-19; (4) the already enormous burden 
of taxation on industry, which would become intolerable if it 
had to pay back war debts with a pre-war standard of currency. 


There is, we are glad to note, a growing body of financial 
opinion which takes this view. It has the powerful support of 





Mr. McKenna, who put the case with clarity and vividness :-— 


“* The declared policy of monetary deflation is a public warning 

to the trader that he must be prepared to lose on every contract 
for the future delivery of goods. Owing to the general fall in 
prices the market price of the goods when he gets them will 
be lower than at the time when his contract was made. A 
policy of gradual monetary deflation, but deflation so guarded 
as not to interfere with production, is a policy impossible of 
execution.” 
As against this there is undoubtedly a portion of the City which 
still supports the Cunliffe policy, as was emphasized by Sir 
Felix Schuster in a recent speech, although even he warned 
the Government against roo rapid deflation. 


From a theoretic point of view the arguments against 
deflation seem unanswerable. After all, it does not really 
matter whether we give few or many tickets for a thing. What 
does matter is that we should give a known number of tickets, 
that these tickets should always be of equal exchange value 
for the same commodity, and should form a perfectly stable 
and trustworthy standard against which we can measure the 
fluctuating values of commodities. The only real harm is done 
when the value of the currency—the tickets—itself suddenly 
changes, and we seem to get all sorts of new values for commodities 
which have really changed only in price and not in value. We 
get the sort of result that would be obtained if one tried to 
measure off cloth with a tape measure which was continually 
expanding and contracting in length. Hence the essential need 
in the currency problem is the need for stabilization, and 
any measure which necessitates a change in the value of money, 
even if it is in the direction of deflation, is an unmitigated 
evil, sure to have the most detrimental effects on trade and 
industry. Lord Melbourne was wont to declare that it did not 
matter what the Cabinet said so long as they said the same 
things. So, with the exchange value of money it does not 
much matter what it is as long as it is always the same. 





Sir Godfrey Collins, who was entertained at luncheon 
by the Aldwych Club on Tuesday, made an_ interesting 
speech on public expenditure and the necessity for economy. 
Especially curious and valuable was his analysis of the 
expenditure of the money produced by Income Tax. Of 
every pound collected five shillings was spent on armaments 
and seven shillings on the Civil Service. Both these items 
were grossly excessive. It might be excellent to keep 
up a large Army and Navy if we could afford it, but 
economic necessity would soon drive us to reduce them. 
The Civil Service before the war cost eleven millions, 
and now costs forty-two millions. This, allowing for the 
difference in the value of money, and assuming that it has 
doubled, is twice the pre-war cost of the Civil Service, and who 
will be bold enough to declare that Government work is twice 
as well done as before the war? This is only another instance 
of the well-known axiom that increased efficiency in a public 
department is very rarely commensurate with an increased 
expenditure on it. A point made by Sir Godfrey in regard 
to the National Debt should be carefully noted. The debt 
was incurred when prices were high, and so incomes were 
apparently high, and therefore also the yield of the Income 
Tax was high. It will have to be repayed in an epoch of low 
prices, when the Income Tax yields a good deal less. “That ia 
one of the worst features of the years to come.’ Here is another 
argument for the special method of dealing with the National 
Debt advocated by the Spectator. 


The Eton and Harrow match this year was, if possible, even 
a greater success than usual. Although Eton won with the fair 
margin of seven wickets, there was a most anxious period for her 
supporters when 122 had to be made in the fourth innings of 
the match, and three good wickets were lost for 27 runs. This 
element of excitement was entirely owing to the Harrovians’ 
really fine effort in their second innings, when, faced with 
a lead of 174, they made the excellent total of 295. Of these 
L. G. Crawley got 103 in a delightful innings. So once again 
this institution, which has lately undergone such fierce criticism 
from scholastic quarters, contrived to enchant everybody, 
spectators and performers alike. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE REAL CRISIS. 


| gene gay the country is in a very unwholesome 
condition. Open before us are several very important 
problems which the British people have got to settle. 
The first is the problem involved in the non-renewal or 
denunciation, whichever is the correct view, of the Treaty 
of Alliance with Japan. If we refuse to renew it beneficial 
political opportunities will immediately arise. First we 
shall be able to bring about that mutual understandin 
between us and the United States of America which al 
loyal members of the English-speaking race so ardently 
desire. Next there will be an opportunity for helping on 
the policy of disarmament, and for producing a settlement 
in regard to the present danger-spot of the world—the 
North Pacific—under conditions which may prove as 
permanent as can any diplomatic agreement. 

The second main problem is the smaller but more imme- 
diately dangerous one of Ireland—the problem how to 
meet the demands of the Southern Irish without doing 
cruel injustice to the North. Thirdly, there is the great 
and always present economic menace—the question how 
to prevent bankruptcy and dearth and their revolutionary 
sequelae. 

These are matters which are fully discussed in the news- 
papers, on public platforms, and in Parliament. Behind 
these visible and deeply important opportunities and 
difficulties stands another and still more vital matter. 
It is at present unnoted by the ordinary man, but at 
any moment it may become violently and painfully visible. 
That is the question, Who is to direct our Government, 
and under what party auspices? We have got to decide, 
and probably very soon, what is to be the machinery 
under which we are to work our Constitution and 
Representative System. Though the Coalition may seem 
strong and firm, it is not so, It is dying, if not dead. 
Though it wins great numerical victories in the Lobby, 
though its speakers make fine speeches, and though every 
now and then there are what look like proofs that the 
Prime Minister still holds the country, the Coalition has 
already perished. It is warm and it has not stiffened yet, 
but the life has gone out of it in spite of these appearances 
of continued animation. Once it was strong and active; 
now it is only strong in appearance. 

“Stout was its arm, each thew and bone 
Seem'd puissant and alive— 
But, ah! its heart, its heart was stone, 
And so it could not thrive!” 

Why is the heart of the Government turned to stone ? 
Why cannot it thrive? The views held by its members 
are those held by the country, and the majority of these 
members have individually the confidence of the electorate. 
What, then, is amiss? The answer is to be found in a 
single word. That word is “ Coalition.” It is not true, or, 
if it is, it is useless to say it, that England hates Coalitions. 
To be exact, the country does not hate Coalitions in the 
abstract, but only hates them when, so to speak, they 
are out of season, have done their appointed work, and 
have ceased to be either efficient or appropriate. A 
Coalition, no matter what the origin of the word, has 
come to mean a grouping together of antagonistic 
elements for the performance during dangerous times of 
a specific object, that object being the securing of the 
physical safety of the nation. A Coalition is rightly 
regarded as a stopgap—something provided to answer 
the cry, “All hands to the pumps, or the vessel will 
founder.” 

THE NEED FOR PARTY. 

When the moment of danger has passed, Coalitions 
in countries governed by a Party System, like ours, 
are naturally disliked and distrusted. What the 
country feels about them is something in this way. “ To 


get an ordinary peace-time job thoroughly well done, 
the men who do it ought to be in agreement as to what 
they want. They ought to be a real team with common 
aims, common objects, common hopes, common aspira- 
tions. They must feel confident that they are going 
to stick together for good and to act loyally towards 
In addition, they ought to feel that 


each other. 





the tie between them and those who support them—that 
is, the rank and file of the party—is a permanent and 
not a temporary one. The whole idea of government by 
a party is that the party is an organized body of men 
with agreed common purposes, a body of men who have 
given up a certain amount of their individual opinions, 
individual ambitions, and individual freedom of action 
in order that the Government should be carried 
on under policies pointing in a particular direction. 
The excuse, and a perfectly sound excuse if it is 
not carried too far, for a closely organized and strictly 
disciplined party is that without it we should be at the 
mercy of irresponsible leaders—political condottieri—who, 
so to speak, would make personal bargains with the State 
to conduct its affairs, and who would in this way became 
the masters, rather than the true servants, of the public. 
Under our present or rather pre-war system the party 
leader when in office ought, no doubt, to have great 
powers, but they must be the powers, of a constitutional 
monarch rather than of an autocrat or despot. Now, in 
order to keep the proper balance between the powers of 
the leader and his dependence on his followers, the 
Prime Minister should draw his strength from a homo- 
geneous party—a party not necessarily with only one 
thought in it, but a party in which there is the maximum 
of agreement—a party with common aspirations on the 
great affairs of State, and still more a party which feels 
an absolute trust in its leader’s honour and character. 
The rank and file must feel not only that their leader will 
never dream of deserting them, but that he cannot desert 
them because there is nowhere else for him to go. The 
leader must have burnt his boats and pledged himself as 
absolutely as a man can to sink or swim with his party. 
It is this feeling of solidarity and of mutual loyalty 
between the leader and the led which is one of the great 
antiseptics of the Party System. It is this, indeed, which 
makes the Party System work, which renders it tolerable 
in times of peace, in times when men are not prepared to 
say, “ We will do everything and give up everything, 
and forget all differences in the immediate work of pre- 
venting the vessel going under.” 

These are truths which, though in one sense very old 
and very obvious, are only just being discovered by the 
general public, and especially by the members of the 
Unionist Party — that is, the larger section of those 
who support the present Coalition. The country—and 
still more the House of Commons—is in a state of dangerous 
political malaise, and has been so for many months, and 
now it is beginning to realize that the cause of this malaise 
and discontent is that we are being ruled by a Coalition 
after the need for a Coalition has passed, and therefore 
being badly ruled, or, to be quite fair, let us say ruled in 
a way which does not satisfy the nation. The cause of 
this breakdown in the work of Government is becoming 
clear. The Coalition Ministry is not supported by a 
homogeneous party, but by a confused, incoherent, and 
therefore irresponsible concourse of political atoms. It is 
becoming evident that to get the things we want out of 
Parliament and out of the Administration the chief direct- 
ing brain must be that of a man who has become an 
integral part of the organism to which he looks for 
support, a man who has cast aside all other political 
allegiances and all thoughts, hopes, and ambitions which 
he does not share with his followers. While demanding 
great sacrifices from those he leads, he must be himself 
willing to make comparable sacrifices. He must forgo 
the right to pick up power how he can and when he can 
and to manipulate and negotiate with special groups of 
the House of Commons. iis strength must be drawn 
solely or, at any rate, habitually from those who placed 
him in power. 

To put the matter quite specifically, the time is coming— 
and may indeed come very soon—when Mr. Lloyd George 
will be told that he must take his choice and become, 
not the head of a Coalition, but the head of a true party. 
At a day’s notice a political crisis may arise in which, 
whatever the apparent cause, this will be the real and 
dominant issue. 

Mr. Lloyd George is not, of course, going to be crudely 
told that he must become a Unionist or else look out for 
another situation in another party. No one will treat him, 
or wants to see him treated, in that way. The larget 
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section of his present mixed bag of followers would 
be quite willing to obtain the homogeneity which 
they are beginning to see is essential, by what would 
nominally be the foundation of a new party, though 
in reality it would be the old Unionist Party under another 
name. In theory the Unionist Party possesses a very 
good name, even though we all hope that its Irish impli- 
cation may soon be unnecessary. Unionism has another 
meaning. It means a union or political combination 
for securing certain political ends. In spite, however, 
of this fact, if homogeneity and mutual trust could be 
better secured under another name, and if the path 
of Mr. Lloyd George and his Liberal supporters could 
be made more easy and more consistent with their personal 
feelings and dignity by a change of name, then by all 
means let us have such a change. 


THE NEED FOR A NAME. 


The difficulty of finding a new name, whether for a 
house, a street, a limited liability company, or a newspaper, 
always seems very great till the point is settled. As 
soon as it is settled the difficulties vanish, and people 
are astonished that there was ever so much anxiety and 
trouble about so simple a matter. In our opinion, the 
oaly thing that is of real importance in choosing a new 
name is that it should be made quite clear that the 
party is essentially democratic and not reactionary in 
its nature and principles. It must proclaim its entire 
willingness to bow to the Will of the Majority. It must 
refuse to allow interested persons to plaster the untrue 
and unmeaning label of “ reactionary” upon its back. 
It is the party organizations which are tainted with the 
new Jacobinism of the Labour Party or the Bolshevism 
of the Communists that are the reactionaries. It is they 
who deny the right of the people to govern themselves, 
who try to impose on them the new aristocracy of organized 
labour, who want to arm that oligarchic party with 
the weapon of physical foree—who want to found 
supreme power in the State on what they term “ direct 
action” instead of on the votes of the people fairly and 
justly given at the polling booths. It is therefore of 
importance, if we are to have a new name, that the new 
party should be pledged by its name to true democracy. 
Except that it would perhaps be thought by some to have 
an unfortunate previous history in Europe, the name 
“* Constitutional Democratic Party’ would be good. It 
represents the fact that we are democrats as well as con- 
stitutionalists. This is a claim which cannot be made 
truthfully by any other party in the State. 

A constitutional party will, we are confident, soon 
insist that the right of popular veto, the necessary 
corrective to the possibility of non-democratic legislation, 
shall be established as one of our public institutions, and 
so shall give our political life a stability which is badly 
needed. The trouble with us is not that we have too 
much but too little Democracy. That, however, is a side 
issue. What we have to consider now is the reformation 
of the Coalition into a homogeneous party with a leader 
pledged, not, of course, to mere servility to his party, but 
to common political ideals. 


‘* Who rules o’er freemon must himself be free.”’ 


But our leader must not always be looking over his shoulder 
at other political groups and wondering ‘whether he would 
not do better by including so-and-so and his group. 

If this putting of Mr. Lloyd George to his election in 
regard to his source of power is coming, and, as we are 
perfectly sure, it is coming quickly, the best minds in the 
party should clearly be directed to providing for the 
possibility that Mr. Lloyd George may be overcome 
with fright or shyness when told that he must “ range 
himself” politically. We must be prepared with a plan 
of action should Mr. Lloyd George make a sudden bid 
for a renewal of that independence and that extra-party 
position which, we must in fairness admit, is a very 
attractive one to a Prime Minister. We do not want 
his colleagues to do anything which may seem to humiliate 
him, or to forget his past services, or to coerce him in any 
way. To make the pressure which they must exercise 
effective, they must, however, know what steps they can 
take, and be ready to take them in the case of a complete 
refusal to adopt their policy. In other words, they must 





make certain of acceptance by having an alternative 
ready. 

If they do not do this—that is, if they do not take 
the initiative in the matter of ending the Coalition—they 
run the very great risk of Mr. Lloyd Sa himself taking 
it—i.e., of his suddenly demanding a General Election. 
The result of a Sesmil Election at the present moment 
would almost certainly be the formation of a quantit 
of groups. Out of these Mr. Lloyd George might well 
think he could pick up a new and even more personal 
Coalition. Such a result would be most injurious to the 
Unionist Party, and therefore, we believe, to the country 
as a whole. It would probably shatter what is still the 
greatest force for good in our politics, the Unionist Party, 
and leave the ship of State wanting in the only machinery 
yet found efficient for carrying on the representative system. 

The Spectator, when its history is remembered, will not 
be accused of being a slavish or even a passive party 
organ anxious to exalt party above patriotism. It is 
common knowledge, indeed, that the Spectator is loathed 
by the Whips of four parties. Yet we have no hesitation 
in saying that a strong Unionist Party is essential at 
this moment in order to prevent the nation falling into 
the hands of some weak and temporary set of Ministers 
who may be tempted to adopt policies and courses of 
action such as we know so well from the pages of history 
are the precursors of Revolution. 


LIKE A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. 


There is no danger whatever of revolution from the popular 
will. There is further no danger of it coming from distress, 
misery, and even economic ruin, such as we may be doomed 
to endure if the Government continue to rack the country 
by mad taxation and delirious administration. It is one 
of the most pathetic of social and political facts that 
misery, even starvation, does not produce revolution. 
People instinetively realize that civil commotion will only 
make their sufferings worse. Revolution comes only from 
the paralysis and breakdown of the Government. Once get 
those conditions and it may come with lightning suddenness 
and force. The revolutionaries themselves, who think 
out these matters a great deal more than their opponents, 
have fully realized this. Anyone who reads the famous 
Marxian manifesto of 1847 and who studies the other pre- 
liminaries of the Revolution of 1848, or, again, those of the 
Russian revolution, will see how the revolutionaries always 
aim at the undermining and destruction of the fabric of 
government. ‘ Get the Government down and under and 
incapable, no matter how!” is always their watchword. 
“Get the rider out of the saddle and then jump into his 
place yourself, and you may ride the horse of State to Hell 
or anywhere else you like.” 

The discrediting of government in every possible way, 
and the unsettlement of the public mind—the production 
of what may be called political panic—is the short way 
to the victory of the Red Flag. What, therefore, the 
citizen who does not mean to, have revolution and all its 
agonies and depravities fastened upon this country must 
look to first is the maintenance of sound government. 
But the maintenance of sound government can be secured 
in a representative system only by the formation of 
a sound Party System. Therefore what we have got to work 
for is a homogeneous party and a homogeneous set of 
leaders. This we can have and we must have; but 
when we have got it we have no desire that it should 
hold a monopoly of power. That, indeed, would be is 
ultimate ruin. The next step, and one that will follow 
automatically, will be that another party will arise in 
the State which will have learnt the lesson we have been 
urging. It will realize that it can get its share of power 
only by being homogeneous and by relying upon sound 
measures and sound men and not upon wild personal 
ambitions. An excellent corrective to an over-strong 
constitutional democratic party would be a homogeneous 
and reasonable Labour Party. This we hope and believe we 
shall get if we first show that party a good model. If, 
instead, we teach others the dire lessons of the group 
system and of personal saviours of society like Napoleon 
Iil.—Mr. Lloyd George in certain moods apparently 
hankers after the personal saviour idea—vwe shall bring 
ourselves to ruin. 

We have no desire to throw Mr. Lloyd George over, 
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or to be unfair to him in any way, but he has got to be 
told that the time has.come when he must keep within, 
not outside, the traces. He can no longer be allowed to 
flourish about by the side of the team or act as a fifth 
horse to our four-in-hand. No doubt he did good service 
as fifth horse on Bellona’s Hill, but we are over that now 
and want the drag and a good hold back, not a spirited 
example t@ the wheelers and leaders to put their backs 
into it. J. St. L. 8. 





PRESIDENT HARDING'S INVITATIONS. 


NCE more America has a golden opportunity to hel 
a suffering world, and in doing so to help herself. 
Once more her chief citizen and chief magistrate has 
decided to seize the opportunity. 

It is our strong hope and belief that history will not 
repeat itself, and that the fruits of America’s decision 
will not turn sour and wither as did those which came 
from the hands of President Wilson. It is not for us 
to declare how far that great miscarriage of noble ideals 
and noble aspirations was due to personal faults—to 
egotistic delusions, to self-confidence, to plotting, and to 
intrigue, to fatal and feverish misunderstandings, to the 
sacrificing of the substance for the shadow, to strivings 
to snatch light from a rainbow, to ignorings of less radiant 
but more useful illuminants, to doing, in a word, what 
the singer did who “ cracked a weak voice to too lofty 
a tune.” We are content in our confidence that President 
Harding has noted the signs of the times and that the 
warning of Paris will not be lost upon him. 

It is no use to pretend that the world has found a 
panacea in the principle of self-determination. That 
— is one which has been accepted, nay welcomed, 

om time immemorial by wise men as an ideal. The 
trouble has always been that it is not a key that will fit 
every lock or even ten per cent. of the locks. There are, alas ! 
wed of nations and plenty of areas where its application 

rings not peace but a sword. The making of boundaries, the 
holding of plebiscites, which have resulted in impossible 
configurations, the sacrifice of logic and of abstract right 
to policy, or even to the purely ambitious claims that could 
not safely be denied, have left the world not only exhausted 
but disenchanted. No one now talks of internationalism 
in heroic terms. It leapt once so eagerly to what seemed 
a promise of escape and regeneration. Now “ it hears a god’s 
tremendous voice, ‘ Be counselled and retire,’ ”’ and turns 
for its last hope to what may be called the material aspect 
of peace. The less the world is armed, the less chance 
is there of serious fighting. That is why mankind is asking 
almost piteously for disarmament by agreement. “ Let 
us at least take the harness off our backs lest it crush us to 
death.” Men feel that this is the one way left them of 
making the world safe for peace, liberty, and popular 
government. 

Though we do not yet know the exact details of President 
Harding’s plan, we know enough to recognize the wisdom 
and statesmanshig with which it has been thought out. 
In the first place, the President is asking the Powers to 
a conference on disarmament. They will be asked to 
make binding agreements in limitation of expenditure 
on preparations for war. Such contracts can be perfectly 
well made without disturbing the League of Nations. 
Again, they can be made by Powers which stand outside 
the League, like the United States herself. That is a long 
step in the right direction; and if such language did not 
sound paltry and impertinent in such a context, we should 
express our intense gratitude to the President. As it is, 
all that we need do is to express a fervent hope that the 
President in the great work before him will be able to avoid 
the spites and the follies, the craziness and the crookedness, 
of the Paris Conference, and of those new types of secret 
and degenerate diplomacy which festered and flourished 
in the congested area of official Paris, that swarming 
midden of bureaucracy and diplomacy, politics and finance. 

Again, we feel sure that President Harding will avoid 
the terrible pitfalls into which his predecessor floundered 
and into which he led our Government, and half the 
Governments of the world, owing to his persistence in 
ignoring the plain words of the written Constitution of 
the United States. It may be a good.thing or a bad thing 
that the Constitution of the United States should place an 





absolute veto over all treaties in the hands of one-third 
plus one of the Senators, and often, indeed, into those of a 
smaller number of Senators. To ratify a treaty there 
must be a two-thirds majority of the Senators voting, 
which may very often mean that the veto can be exercised 
by a quarter of the actual number of Senators in being. 
Again, it may be wrong or injudicious, or partisan, or per- 
sonal and petty, for the Senators to use their tremendous 
powers; but to heap moral odium upon them and on 
a great political party because it bases its action upon the 
clauses of the Constitution is absurd. The framers of the 
Constitution wanted the Senators to act as they did act, 
provided that was their personal view, and not to be swept 
off their feet by the pressure of public opinion. Mr. Wilson 
led people who had not taken the trouble to peruse the 
Constitution of the United States to believe in an inter- 
pretation of the Constitution which he had chosen to 
adopt, but which, if he had been a man of a less obstinate 
type of mind, he would have pointed out to them was only 
his own personal view, and not necessarily the right view. 
No doubt his action was entirely innocent in intention, 
but its effects were none the less fatal to the achievement 
he desired. He gave the impression, that is, that he could 
certainly carry the Senate with him and that he was 
authorized to speak for America. As it turned out, 
however, he had not secured the support of the Senate, 
though -very probably he could have secured it if he 
had stooped to wisdom and remembered that it is given 
to very few men—perhaps, indeed, to none—to adopt 
successfully the attitude of Olympus. But even if he had 
conciliated the Senate, it is very doubtful whether he 
would have had the people of America behind him. 

President Harding, we may feel sure, will not fall into 
this error. He will before he acts make it quite clear that 
any scheme to which he assents must require ratification, 
and that ratification cannot be assumed as certain. In 
this matter the President will clearly be greatly helped 
by the fact that the Disarmament Conference is to sit at 
Washington. In the cool atmosphere of that enchanting 
city the nations will be taught not to forget the Senate 
and the tremendous powers with which, in the matter of 
foreign relations, it is armed by the Constitution. 

But President Harding’s determination to help the world 
and to make amends for his predecessor’s failure does not 
stop at the calling of the Disarmament Conference. He is 
also inviting the Powers concerned with the North Pacific 
and the Far East to a preliminary discussion of their 
special affairs. In other words, he desires that before 
the general question of disarmament is approached what 
are now the matters most likely to trouble the world’s 
peace shall be placed on a just and amicable basis. The 
Powers concerned are, of course, the United States and 
ourselves, Japan and China. The British Empire is willing, 
and more than willing, to undertake such necessary pre- 
liminary work, and we are glad to see it publicly stated 
that Japan and China are equally ready. Let us hope 
that the arrangements made will be just, generous, and 
reasonable, and that any appearance of a Chauvinistic 
spirit. will be entirely banished from the consultation. 

When we are dealing with the problem of the Far East 
we ought, for fear of misunderstanding, to say very plainly 
that we have no desire that Japan should be shut up in a 
water-tight compartment. It may be that in Korea 
and the other territory which she has acquired during 
the last twenty years there is room for the over-spill 
of her population. But if this is not so, then most assuredly 
Japan must have some area marked out for the future 
accommodation of her surplus inhabitants. This need for 
new homes must not, of course, be allowed to disturb the 
communities which prefer their own special forms of growth 
and development, but, on the other hand, Japan must not 
have her just claims for expansion met with a mere veto. 

We have only one regret to express in regard to the new 
development, but it is one of considerable importance. 
It is that, owing to the way in which the matter 
has been dealt with by our Government, we have 
lost the opportunity of making that impression upon 
American public opinion which the Spectator so strongly 
desires. It is now clear that we shall not be able to seize 
the opportunity of making an unmistakable and public 
sign of friendship to the people of the United States by 
interpreting in action, and even anticipating, their 
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instinctive desire that we should not have diplomatic ties 
with Japan, and that if any Power is to claim a position of 
eculiar amity with us it shall be those of our own kin. 
Ve are to go into the Conference arm in arm with 
Japan. Though we shall have filed in the offices of the 
League of Nations a clause intelligible, no doubt, to the 
experts, but unintelligible to the ordinary man, pointing 
out that this arm-linking is not to be taken to mean any- 
thing, the effect on the public mind of America will still 
be one of ambiguity. 

President Harding and the State Department will 
realize that in effect we are once more free, and will there- 
fore be fully satisfied as to the amity of our intentions, 
but can anyone say that is all that is wanted? It will not 
be the business of the State Department to make matters 
clear to the people of the United States, nor, indeed, 
would it be of any use for it to attempt the task if it 
were its business, for such an attempt would only puzzle 
American public opinion the more and make people say 
in effect: ‘‘ What’s the game now? If the Britishers 
were really straight, they would tell us this themselves 
and not leave it to others.” 

In other words, under the arrangements sketched by 
Mr. Lloyd George, we shall still leave ourselves open to 
the attacks of that section of the American population 
who wish us ill on the ground that we seem 
to prefer the friendship of Japan to the friendship 
of the United States. If America were nearer, 
and if Americans were sufficiently interested in 
foreign affairs or studied them in enough detail, we could 
perhaps explain away our retention of the Alliance, but, 
unfortunately, explaining away—always a difficult task— 
is an impossibility when the details of the subject are 
quite unfamiliar to the person to whom the explanation 
is offered. The Americans would, we fear, misunder- 
stand our explanations, for they would have forgotten 
the facts upon which our long and involved explanations 
were based. They will always be apt to say, “ There 
must be something queer about the British, or they would 
never have acted the way they did.” The maxims 
“ Innocence has a very short style” and “ He who excuses 
himself accuses himself” find easy access to men’s minds. 

We do not want to exaggerate the effect of all this, but it 
is a pity—a great pity. Therefore, even though we fear it 
is useless, we repeat once more our appeal to our Govern- 
ment at once to denounce the treaty. We have a per- 
fectly good ground for doing so. Let us say to Japan, 
‘We want.to enter both the Disarmament Conference and 
the Far East Conference absolutely unfettered. We want 
to be free, morally as well as legally, to take any line we 
like.” If we take this line, neither Japan nor any other 
Power will have the slightest right to say that we are 
acting harshly, discourteously, or disloyally in dropping 
the Alliance. 





WHY TARIFF LEGISLATION ? 


( NE of the chief political ironies of the moment is 

the fact that tariff legislation is being carried through 
Parliament at a time when there is much less public 
demand for this kind of kgislation than there has been 
for many years. The Tariff Reform movement while it 
lasted was a real movement; we did not agree with it, 
and we constantly pointed out its extreme dangers and 
denounced the fallacies on which, in our confident belief, 
it was based. But to-day there is only a shadow of the 
army which fought tooth and nail for Protection. The 
campaign failed, and one finds in conversation that some 
of those who used to be the foremost supporters of Tariff 
Reform recognize that such a thing is not good business 
now from the point of view of party politics. They feel 
that they attempted what was impossible; that they 
tried to bring about what would not have been to the 
advantage of their party, or even of the country as a whole, 
if they had succeeded. They burnt their fingers, they 
admit, and in the same circumstances they would not be 
persuaded to burn them again. 

Why, then, is it that just when the natural fires of Tariff 
Reform have died down, we are faced with proposals 
for Protective legislation very much of the kind which 
Tariff Reformers proposed ? And why, above all, is it 
that this ironic situation should be dominated by a Prime 





Minister who in his former capacity was one of the most 
relentless and most brilliant opponents of the Tariff Reform 
doctrine ? The answer, of course, is that the Bill for pro- 
tecting key industries was introduced as an essential 
part of the scheme for making the country secure in times 
of war. Hardly anybody will need to be reminded that 
the war showed us that if there were another war we should 
be in great danger of being starved, because we produce 
at home so small a proportion of the food which the nation 
consumes. The war also showed that under the Free 
Trade system we had allowed things which are essential 
to the conduct of war to be made almost entirely by foreign 
countries. Good examples are lenses and the chemicals 
used in the dyeing processes which are the foundation of 
the manufacture of high explosive. The Bill, therefore, 
was introduced not at all in the spirit of the Tariff Reformers, 
but as a piece of virtually agreed legislation which was 
to make the country safe. We as Free Traders accepted 
the principle of it on the grounds stated. For the same 
reason we strongly supported the policy of producing more 
food in this country. We had no illusions on the subject. 
We did not think that farmers would like the State inter- 
ference which is a corollary of State subvention. We 
felt sure that the guarantees to agriculture would make 
our food cost more. But we believed that it was right to 
make that sacrifice for safety just as it is right to pay 
enormous sums for a Fleet and an Army—both of them 
forms of unproductive expenditure. These things are 
insurance policies; and no careful person fails to insure 
himself against common risks. 

Latterly, however, a tremendous change has come over 
the scene. Contrary to the predictions of many econo- 
mists, the trade boom after the war lasted a very short 
time, and we are now notoriously at the other extremity. 
In every port in the kingdom great ships are lying idle 
for want of cargoes. New shipbuilding has practically 
ceased. The country cannot afford any payments what- 
ever except for the barest necessaries. The fact that the 
Government recognize this is proved by their abandon- 
ment of the Corn Production Act. They have said in 
effect: “‘ We know that we are breaking our pledges to 
the farmers and going back on our word. We know also 
that we are breaking our pledges to the agricultural 
labourers. But it is a case of dire necessity. We simply 
have not got the money to pay. This terrible truth 
supersedes everything else. It is obviously useless to keep 
up an appearance of holding to our promises when that 
would mean that the whole country would be ruined and 
nobody would be able to buy the things the farmer pro- 
duces.” That is irrefutable language. No sane person 
can resist it. 

But if these arguments seem conclusive to the Govern- 
ment in the matter of agriculture, which, after all, remains 
our greatest national industry, why do they not seem to 
them conclusive in the case of*the industries which it is 
still proposed to protect? That Protection will keep too 
high the cost of things which might be cheap. Let us not 
deceive ourselves. Moreover, even from the point of 
view of national security, there is a great deal to be said 
for the importance of making ourselves fit to resist enemies 
by accumulating the greatest possible reserve of wealth 
and by maintaining the wonderful industrial adaptability 
which is certainly encouraged in countries where, under a 
system of Free Trade, open and unrestricted competition 
keeps men alert and inventive. 

Why, we ask, should the Government throw over the 
protection of agriculture and stick to the protection of 
less important industries? Is food less important than 
optical glass? Protection is sure not only to check the 
re-stocking of the country, but, as we think, is sure to 
be a clog upon activity. Circumstances having dictated 
the new agricultural policy—or rather no policy—the 
Government are frankly trusting for safety to the fact 
that the world is too exhausted to fight another great 
war for a generation, and also trusting to the great hopes 
of international understandings for preventing war. But 
what is true of one industry is true of all the others. Why 
proceed with this tariff legislation ? We sincerely appeal 
to the Government to acknowledge that a path which 
at one time it seemed necessary to take is no longer 
open to us. The Government have plenty to do, in all 
conscience, without going on with legislation from which 
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the whole basis has been knocked away, which has no 
compact enthusiasm supporting it, and which would lead 
to jealousy, wire-pulling, expense, and reduced national 
energy. 





LABOUR MUST CHOOSE. 


R. FRANK HODGES has recently made a handsome 
acknowledgment that Labour took the wrong 
turning in trying to impose a policy—the policy of the 
mining “ pool ”—on the country by means of industrial 
shock. In his speech he pointed to the ballot box as the 
proper means of conquest. He attributed all the sorrows 
and sufferings of the miners to the obstinacy and folly of 
what he calls “the Ablett mentality.” All this was a 
very strange confession, though a very welcome one. 
It seems that Mr. Hodges, Mr. Herbert Smith, and other 
moderates were convinced all along that the policy of 
the pool was disastrous, and all they wanted was a satis- 
factory wages settlement which might have been had at 
any time. Unfortunately, there was a tiny majority—it 
may have been only a margin of two votes—of extremists 
on the executive of the Miners’ Federation. Unfortunately 
also, there were many extremists in the delegate conference, 
for these delegates are chosen by the miners’ lodges, where 
voting is notoriously slack and determined minorities 
can frequently, if not usually, get their way. The result 
was that when Mr. Hodges and his moderate colleagues 
were telling us that they were out for a fight to the death 
to win the principle of the pool, they were speaking on 
behalf of a cause in which they did not believe. Of course, 
something may be said in extenuation of their action on 
the ground that individual members of any group or party 
must speak the mind of the majority. But it is surely 
carrying that principle much too far to apply it to such 
a vital issue as an attempt to paralyse the country for a 
cause dictated by a tiny majority who were apparently 
not even representative. We earnestly hope that Labour 
leaders for their own sake will recognize that this was not 
a proceeding which has commended itself to the country. 
The country was misled, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that Englishmen do not like being misled, and harbour 
resentment against those who mislead them. 

Now that all these facts are known we are bound to say 
that a well-remembered speech which Mr. Lloyd George 
made on March 23rd to the Coalition New Members Group 
seems to us to have been exactly justified. In the House 
of Commons on Thursday, July 7th, Lord Robert Cecil, 
referring to that speech, hotly blamed Mr. Lloyd George 
for having made an attack on the working men of the 
country at a critical stage of the miners’ dispute. Mr. 
Lloyd George at once protested. Lord Robert Cecil 
retorted that an attack had certainly been made on the 
“electorate” of the Labour Party. Lord Robert Cecil 
must have meant the hand-workers as a whole. But 
Mr. Lloyd George succeeded in showing, to our satisfaction 
at all events, that he had attacked only the “ Labour Party.” 
In the March speech he mentioned various moderate Labour 
leaders by name, and pointed out that moderate though 
they no doubt were in conviction, it was useless to trust 
to their moderation when they were pushed into extreme 
courses by wild men behind them. The justification of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s warning has surely, as we have said, 
been amply given by the revelations made by Mr. Hodges. 
We cannot think why Lord Robert Cecil should have 
chosen the debate on the settlement of the coal dispute as 
an appropriate opportunity for blaming the Prime Minister. 
Even if the Prime Minister seemed to be unduly provo- 
cative at the time, very few people will be found now to 
say that he did not accurately judge the whole situation. 

With the complete and admitted breakdown of industrial 
action, the time has come for the Labour leaders to choose 
their new course. We sincerely hope that they will not 
think that any purpose will be served by trying again to 
ride two horses at once, and by making popular speeches 
to uninstructed audiences about the wickedness of capital- 
ism. The word “capitalism” is used for popular con- 
sumption in we know not how many different senses. 
It has become a mere term of abuse which is cheered by 
people who do not or cannot think. Yet capitalism is 
as old as the history of organized society. Every one i; 
@ capitalist who has a share or an interest in a working 





company. Every one is a capitalist who owns anything 
or pays anyone else to do any kind of job for him. Manual 
workers are themselves capitalists. If they do not own 
shares which they can buy in the open market or which 
most private employers would be delighted to sell to them 
they are capitalists through the contributions which they 
make to the sources of production by means of their own 
energy. No better system than what is loosely called 
“capitalism ” has ever been invented for uniting the 
forces which produce and distribute wealth. Under 
capitalism the hand-worker has during the past 200 years 
grown out of all knowledge of his former self in the steady 
improvement of his conditions of living and his political 
power. 

The plain implication of the acknowledgment which 
has just been made that Direct Action has failed is that 
Labour in its own interests must come to terms willingly 
with Capitalism. Even if capitalism had not the virtues 
which we see in it, it would still be the only means of regen- 
eration, because it holds the field. If the Labour leaders 
want to behave like men bereft of all statesmanship they 
will go on provoking applause here and applause there by 
abuse of capitalism. They will encourage their followers 
to follow the policy of “ ca’ canny” and to prevent un- 
employment by restricting production, and they will end 
by finding wages continually reduced by the steady spread 
of scarcity. If, on the other hand, they want to behave 
with statesmanship and in accordance with the real con- 
victions of men like Mr. Hodges, Mr. J. H. Thomas (who 
has just received an overwhelming vote of confidence from 
his unions), Mr. Clynes, and others, they will announce in 
no uncertain terms that while they are out for the best 
wages they can possibly secure—and good luck to them ! 
—they recognize that trade will never recover till employers 
and employed sit down together as friends and talk things 
over together, brain reinforcing labour and labour brain, 
for all that they are worth. This is the only way to pros- 
perity for all. The two roads are easy to distinguish and 
easy to describe. Labour must choose now which way 
it is going to take. 





BUNKERS HILL, N.W, 
{CoMMUNICATED. } 

[On another page appears a letter from Mrs. Barnett setting 
forth plans for a proposed Anglo-American War Memorial on 
Bunkers Hill, Hampstead. 

NHE name of “ Bunkers Hill” is known to all of us. 

It is sufficiently familiar to make the Hampsteadian 
repeat it reminiscently before admitting that he does not 
know where it is. 

“Ts it hereabouts?” “Is it really a hill?” “ You 
don’t mean Hill Terrace ?” were three replies to inquiries 
for it from three passers-by on what afterwards proved to 
be the lower slopes of the hill itself. An artist was sketch- 
ing beneath the enclosing hedge, a golfer was playing upon 
its summit. Both thought that they had heard of Bunkers 
Hill ; neither knew whether their hill had that or any other 
name. Bartholomew’s Royal Atlas of England and Wales has 
no knowledge of the Hampstead Bunkers Hill—though 
one in Lincolnshire and another in Staffordshire are 
mentioned. 

For all that, an undeniable eminence of that name does 
veritably exist within five miles of Charing Cross. It has 
a wide prospect to the North and West over miles of 
undulating country sothickly set with trees that it is difficult 
to realize one is not overlooking a great park wherein 
Highgate and Golders Green form the only islands of 
human activity. The former is perched on its wooded 
ridge and the latter spread out on a gentle rise in the 
foreground, displaying to full advantage its admirable 
lay-out and the fine buildings by Sir Edwin Lutyens that 
form its centre and its crown. There can be no question 
as to the beauty of the views from our Bunkers Hill or of 
its immediate setting—the curve of a tree-lined road 
dividing it from the heath itself, to which, we may hope, 
it will soon be added. 

The purchase and preservation of Ken Wood, which 
adjoins to the south, is also to be devoutly hoped for, but 
that is a far more ambitious and costly project than the 
acquisition of Bunkers Hill, and one fears that it is propor- 
tionately less likely to be realized. At any rate, one may 
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surely hope that the relatively modest sum mentioned by 
Mrs. Barnett will be quickly found, and that so attractive 
a scheme as she describes will not be sterilized for lack of 
funds. 

Bunkers Hill is a little hill, and its present charm is 
largely due to its unaffected rusticity to which the nearness 
of London gives a piquancy. It would be the easiest thing 
in the world to exchange that unstudied and fugitive charm 
for the ordered grandeur of a monumental lay-out. A 
light and sympathetic hand is clearly needed in this matter, 
and a strictly limited amount of “ architecture,” or 
the natural graces of the little hill will be crushed and 
obliterated by features that, admirable in themselves, are 
a distraction and an impertinence when they exceed in size 
or number—especially where one has left the city behind 
to seek quietness in a natural sanctuary. Not that cul- 
tivated man cannot almost always improve upon un- 
cultivated Nature, and improve almost any “ wild” view 
by judicious planting and cutting, or by the introduction 
of building or roads or water. The idea that the works 
of Nature are necessarily all good, and the works of Nature’s 
masterpiece, man, are necessarily all bad—* that every 
prospect pleases and only man is vile ”’—is as mischievous 
as it is false and demoralizing. 

The mid-Victorians may have had, perhaps, some grounds 
for such desperate pessimism—but we are no longer disposed 
to be so abject. We know that England might be beautified 
as Italy was beautified—given faith and works and time. 
There are few “ beautification ” projects, if any, that could 
not find inspiration in Italy, and anyone who has ever seen 
the Sacro-Monte of Orta or of Varallo will inevitably recall 
it when any proposal is made for a Hill of Remembrance. 

To quote a previous Spectator article * :— 

“On a spur of the hills overlooking an exquisite mountain 

lake the builders of the Sacro-Monte presented their offering to 
God. They carved out of their native woodlands a scheme of 
green and winding gledes overshadowed by tall chestnuts and 
stately pines and beeches—never too many or too few, but 
exhibiting the happiest mixture of Nature and of Art. And 
always between leaves and branches, even in the height of summer, 
the pilgrims of the Hill catch glimpses of the blue lake and its 
island town, or of the bluer sky and the widespread plain. 
Through this hill park wander broad and sinuous roads, or wide 
paths, sometimes wholly of grass, and sometimes of stone. The 
stone-pitched paths have those broad, shallow steps which 
decorate all the hills of Italy, whether in the Alps or Apennines— 
a heritage from the Romen roadmakers. Bordering these 
roads are set, with an ertful innocence of design that defies 
analysis, a series of exquisite Chapels built in mountain stone 
and herd plaster. The Orta Chapels are the perfection of that 
garden architecture which is Italy’s singular prerogative. The 
little classical buildings which delight one in the backgrounds 
of primitive pictures, but which one never sees in bricks and 
mortar in the towns, are scattered with a lavish hand through- 
out the sylvan solitudes of the Orta hillside. One can best 
describe the Orta Chapels, with the delicate wan Italian grass 
growing up to the short flights of steps which lead to the little 
pl :tforms on which they stand, as a mixture of a summer-house 
end @ shrine.” 
Our little Bunkers Hill cannot bear the rich load of Orta’s 
Sacred Mountain—the material subjects and the ultimate 
objects are too dissimilar to allow of any direct translation 
—but the description, and still more the place itself, may 
prove suggestive. 

One may imagine, for instance, a small arena or plat- 
form surmounting the hill enclosed by a low parapet wall 
over which one sees the spreading panorama of typical 
home-county scenery—possibly between the columns of a 
colonnade or pergola, or the clean stems of pollard limes. 
The space within the surrounding wall is terraced up 
to the centre—the top of the hill—seats being set beneath 
the crown of trees on the ascending levels, facing every way. 
In the midst of all, at the highest point, might stand the 
little temple with graven tablets setting forth what needed 
to be told. 

The place would be approached by alleys of pleached 
lime, chestnut, or hornbeam, flag-paved, cobble-bordered, 
carefully graded, with stone seats set at convenient intervals. 
The alleys would ascend the hill from such directions that 
the chief prospects were not masked by their trees, and 
would lead one into the central court between tall stone piers. 
The temple, however small and unsophisticated, would 
teach us—or at least tell us—whatever its founders might 
think it well to say in sculpture, painting, or the written 
word, 

In the cas2 of the Outlook Tower on the Castle Rock at 





A War ‘Sacro-Monte’ for Wales” (December 14th, 1918). 





Edinburgh, Professor Geddes has made the building a most 
engaging demonstrator of geography, astronomy, sociology, 
and much else that has occupied his imaginative and 
ingenious mind. There again the founders of our Bunkers 
Hill Memorial might well find encouragement and help. 

_ Sermons in stones are necessarily epigrammatic—and 
it is the epigram that stabs and sticks. 

CLoven WILtiams-E us. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
—— 
AFTER THE STRIKE. 

(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘“ SpectTaTorR.’’] 
Sir,—Since I last wrote to you on the financial situation 
as a whole there have been a number of events, social, 
political, and financial, which seem likely to play a consider- 
able part in determining the future course of financial and 
economic developments. First and foremost, of course, 
we have had the settlement of the protracted coal strike. 
(I distinctly prefer to call it by that name.) In the second 
place, we have in prospect the conference with the Sinn 
Fein leaders ; and in the third place, and most important of 
all, we have the suggestion put forward by the President of 
the United States with regard to a conference concerning 
the possible limitation of armaments. In view of thesa 
three events, it is scarcely surprising that a more hopeful 
feeling should have prevailed during the past week or two; 
and although there has appeared somewhat unexpectedly 
the prospectus of yet another Government loan, that 
issue has not so far had any seriously disturbing effect 
upon existing investment securities. 

Lest I should be charged with under-estimating the 
importance of these three factors—for I am aware that my 
letters to the Spectator scarcely err on the side of optimism 
—let me say at once that I regard each one of supreme 
importance. The indefinite continuation of the strike 
must have brought the country to ruin; civil war in a 
country so near and so closely knit to us as Ireland is 
something wholly inconsistent with conditions of real 
prosperity in Great Britain itself; while should the autumn 
conference at Washington conceivably result in such a 
restoration of international goodwill and confidence as to 
bring a great limitation of armaments within the sphere of 
practical politics, it would be almost impossible to exagger- 
ate its effect in contributing to a return of prosperity to 
Europe as a whole, a prosperity, moreover, in which this 
country would share in full measure. Therefore it can be 
admitted that in these three factors we have something 
warranting renewed hopefulness, and we can no more 
afford to disregard the inspiration which comes from such 
hopefulness than we can afford to ignore the many dangerous 
factors in the situation to which I have so frequently drawn 
attention in my weekly letters. 

Nevertheless, as the result of a discussion in many 
quarters in the City, I do not hesitate to affirm that our 
greatest chance of realizing the hopes suggested by the 
events I have referred to lies not so much in dwelling upon 
dreams asin tackling the serious situation which still exists. 
We have only to look back to 1918 and to remember Mr. 
Lloyd George’s reckless electioneering promises with regard 
to the “ new world” and the homes “ fit for heroes”’ to 
recall the harm which may result from an easy premature 
optimism, and to realize how different might have 
been the position to-day if instead of indu'’ging such 
dreams the Prime Minister had reminded the country of the 
gigantic task which lay before it in retrieving the losses of 
the war, and had chosen the opportunity for making a 
stirring call to strenuous effort. And so to-day I suggest, 
with regard to these three developments I have enumer- 
ated, that it is upon the first-—namely, the conclusion of the 
coal strike—that attention should be concentrated. The 
other items—namely, the Sinn Fein conference and the 
probable autumn conference at Washington—are matters 
the importance of which the future alone can determine. 
Moreover, I suggest that there is also a sense in which a 
fruitful outcome of those conferences can best be promoted 
by a clear and sober recognition of the serious economic 
position at the moment, for the more the gravity of that 
position is perceived the clearer will be the recognition of 
the necessity for peaceful conditions to favour improvement. 

Dismissing, then, for the moment—until their probable 
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course. has been revealed—these impending political 
conferences, I have to note the effect likely to be 
produced upon the financial and economic situation by 
the end of the coal deadlock and the return of the miners 
to work. It is just here that thoughtful observers in the 
City take exception to any undue and premature optimism 
with regard to an early return to prosperity. It is all very 
well for Mr. Lloyd George to speak of the settlement as a 
good one, of an enduring character, and so forth, but in all 
these great labour outbreaks and subsequent peace 
treaties there is far too great a readiness to eulogize the 
breaker of the industrial for consenting to return to 
work and too little disposition to note the appalling effects 
of the weeks and months of strike. As a consequence of the 
last two coal strikes coming so closely the one upon the other, 
our economic position has been gravely injured. Foreign 
markets have been lost, and one concrete reminder of the 
damage inflicted has come during the past week in a further 
serious decline in sterling as reflected in American currency, 
the New York exchange on London having fallen severely. 

Not only so, but it is rather difficult at present to 
determine the precise merits of the settlement which has 
been reached when viewed from the standpoint of the 
nation’s prosperity. Does it, for example, contain within 
its provisions sufficient inducement to colliery owners 
and miners alike to increase the output, for larger supplies 
of cheaper coal are one of the essentials for any great 
improvement in the industrial position? At present, not 
only are there no signs of any reduction in the prices of 
coal for industrial purposes, but household coal has actually 
risen. Yet if, in spite of lower wages and a Government 
subsidy (at the expense of the taxpayer), we are not even 
to get cheaper coal, how are we to get a trade revival ? 
Moreover, the merest glance at the national accounts is 
sufficient to indicate the damage which has been wrought 
by the coal strike. Already the prospects of a heavy 
deficit for the year are becoming clearly defined, and instead 
of a reduction in the Floating Debt promised eighteen 
months ago in Mr. Chamberlain’s Budget we have an 
actual increase, when compared with a twelvemonth ago, 
of nearly one hundred millions, while in consequence of 
failure on the part of the revenue to keep step with 
expenditure we have heavy borrowing at the Bank of 
England and on Treasury Bills, thus adding to the 
inflationary influences with their disastrous effect upon 
prices. I have already mentioned the further fresh issue 
of Treasury Bonds announced during the past week giving 
a return to the investor of just under 6 per cent. ; and while 
I have no criticism to make with regard to the actual merits 
of the bonds, the fact remains that they have been rendered 
necessary not only to meet maturing obligations, but to 
provide for the shortage of revenue itself, which, together 
with enlarged expenditure, is the direct result of the recent 
strike of the miners. The effect of it upon the national 
accounts, I predict, will be even more marked before 
the end of December arrives. 

Inasmuch, however, as the strike is over, it might perhaps 
be asked, Why emphasize the past ills instead of d velling 
rather upon the possibilities of the future now that work 
has been once more resumed ? I am afraid, Sir, that the 
reason is to be found in the fact that those who are largely 
responsible for our acute problems of to-day and for the 
taxation under which the nation is groaning still fail 
fully to appreciate the causes of our troubles. Confronted 
with the prospect of a deficit in the national accounts, 
the Government is at last compelled to make some move- 
ment in the direction of economy, while Labour, con- 
fronted with the fact that at present unemployment doles 
are not granted to an amount corresponding to full pay, 
perceives dimly the necessity for some partial recognition 
of the true position. At present the recognition is of 
the feeblest, and reforms are of a halting character, but 
the point is that, however feeble the recognition, 
it has only been obtained through adversity, and 
I do not believe for a moment that we shall get the 
impetus necessary to recovery from our present mis- 
fortunes until the results,on the one hand, of Government 
extravagance, and, on the other hand, of slackness on 
the part of labour have been still more keenly appreciated. 
As the next few months progress we shall find that, 
through increased competition on the part of Germany, 
through the loss of markets by reason of the coal 
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strike, and through the impaired condition of the national 
finances, we shall get an accumulation of evidence of 
the effects of our unsound financial policy during recent 
years. To imagine that with the end of the coal strike 
we can recall prosperity with a mere beckoning of the 
finger is to indulge most dangerous illusions, though 
I quite admit the probability of a moderate early improve. 
ment in securities based on expectations of a slightly 
lower Bank Rate. The question whether the settlement 
of the coal strike will be the turning point in the situation 
as it might conceivably be, depends not upon roseate 
views about the nation’s possibilities, but upon a clear 
recognition of the follies which have been perpetrated 
and the magnitude of the task involved in restoring the 
years which the “locusts have eaten.” When these have 
been realized by Government and people there will be 
ground for optimism, because a force will then come into 
operation which will inspire effort and bring to the country, 
as it always has done in the past, real prosperity—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, Artuur W. Kippy, 
The City, July 13th. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_——. 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 


QUEEN VICTORIA, BISMARCK, AND A GERMAN 

MARRIAGE INTRIGUE. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—In Mr. Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria the following 
words will be found on p. 284 in a passage referring to the 
rumour of a revived marriage project between Princess 
Victoria of Prussia and Prince Alexander of Battenberg, the 
ex-Prince of Bulgaria :— 

“ Victoria, as well as the Empress, highly approved of the 
match.... A fierce struggle between the Empress and the 
Chancellor followed. Victoria, whose hatred of her daughter’s 
enemy was unbounded, came over to Charlottenburg to join in 
the fray. Bismarck, over his pipe and his lager, snorted out 
his alarm. The Queen of England’s object, he said, was clearly 
political.” 





It is evident that in writing this passage Mr. Strachey has 
been misled by Busch, whose ipsissima verba are quoted, just 
as Busch himself was misled by Bismarck when the latter 
directed him to set the Press machinery in motion against a 
marriage project which would, he held, compromise good rela- 
tions between Germany and Russia, the basis of his foreign 
policy. The campaign was accordingly taken up with great 
bitterness in the “‘ reptile’’ Press, and even the Times corre- 
spondent, no doubt unwittingly, gave it encouragement by tele- 
graphing to his paper that the Queen was urging the match. 

Now, being in a position to know the whole history of this 
unfortunate episode, I feel that it is right to state that there is 
no foundation whatever for the statement that Queen Victoria 
approved or urged the match; in fact, the very opposite is the 
truth. According to Busch’s diary, it was on April 7th, 1883, 
that he was furnished by the Chancellor with the lines on 
which he was to attack “ the foreign influences working against 
me—the reigning lady and her mother.” Within two days, at 
any rate, of that date Bismark knew that there had been no 
justification for dragging in the Queen’s name. But the Press 
campaign had been started, and the malignant attacks con- 
tinued for some time afterwards. 

It is probable that a “‘ Chancellor crisis,” which excited con- 
siderable attention at the time, only existed so far as Bismark 
chose to make it for his own ends. It arose through a proposal 
of Prince Alexander, after the accession of the Emperor 
Frederick, that he should come to offer his respects. This pro- 
posal at once revived rumours of the projected marriage. ‘The 
Press campaign was at once initiated by Bismarck without his 
having even seen the Empress. As soon as he did see her the 
whole matter was composed. It is even questionable whether the 
idea that such a match would then have antagonized Russia was 
not a miscalculation on his part. Reports from Russia at the 
time tended to show that it was held there that his future 
interferenee in Bulgaria might best be discounted by marrying 
Prince Alexander to a German Princess and giving him a 
divisional command in Germany. The presumption drawn at 
the time by some of those best able to judge the real 
significance of an unpleasant incident was that the Chancellor, 
who never acted from temper but always from calculations, 
designedly sought at the outset of a new reign to show that the 
throne was not absolute, perhaps less as a lesson to the reign- 
ing sovereign than to his heir. To have gratuitously dragged 
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- copessianenseit 
in Queen Victoria’s name, and to have etirred up popular 
feeling against the new sovereigns at a moment of such tragedy 
in their lives, when the whole matter could have been arranged 
without publicity, were matters which did not weigh in the 
gcale against the pursuit of his own aims. 

On April 24th Queen Victoria on her way home from the 
South came to Charlottenburg, not “ to join in the fray” which 
was then over, but to visit her daughter and the dying Emperor. 
Bismarck, who had a very satisfactory interview with Her 
Majesty, was so full of affability that observers were tempted 
to wonder whether he was capable of feeling remorse. An 
article in the Berliner Boersen Zeitung, moreover, stated that 
the Imperial Chancellor had been indignant at the notorious 
article in the Greuzboten slandering the Empress Victoria! 
jt is well, however, that historians should not misjudge what 
really took place.—I am, Sir, &c., Rennevu Ropp. 





BUNKERS HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—It will interest many of your readers to know that there 
are two Bunkers Hills. On one at Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
there stands a monument erected to commemorate the battle— 
1775—that the American troops fought against the troops sent 
from England. On the summit of the Bunkers Hill near 
London there is nothing now but a hedge and some trees, but 
it might be made into a beautiful monument to commemorate 
that in the Great War the American men fought side by side 
with the Englishmen. The one Bunkers Hill tells of division; 
the other Bunkers Hill will tell of union. On the top of the hill 
it is proposed that there should stand a low well-proportioned 
wall to carry the names of the American and English regiments 
and their commanding officers, who fought side by side. On the 
slope of the hill a large stone globe might stand, on which would 
be carved the names of the American States and chief towns, so 
that the English people could learn more of the great country 
which sent its men to aid the Allies, and say to each other, 
“Look here, this is Boston, Charlestown, or New York, where 
that fine fellow I told you of came from, and now he lies out 
yon ”; and then he can turn to a metal table on which will be 
written the names of the battlefields, with arrows to point in 
their direction, and see where to look for “ out yon.” The large 
stone globe would also show England with her small isles and 
great Empire, and this would help all who see it to realize her 
position in the world of nations, as well as that of Continental 
countries, and of the multitudinous Eastern races. 

As Bunkers Hill adjoins Hampstead Heath hundreds of thou- 
sands of people will come every year, and large numbers will sit 
under the trees and see the memorial, and feel their hearts 
stirred anew with sympathy toward the American people who 
joined with Great Britain to give their lives for the cause of 
right. The American Ambassador, Lord Bryce, Dr. George 
Vincent, Lord Crewe, Dr. Frederick Lynch, Lord Lytton, Major 
G. Putnam, Lord Burnham, and many other distinguished men 
have given their names in furtherance of this use of Bunkers 
Hill, which will cost from £10,000 (50,000 dollars) to £15,000 
(75,000 dollars), according to the amount of land acquired on 
the slopes of the hill. An active working committee has been 
formed, who are ready to receive ideas as well as cheques; our 
hope being that by such a memorial England and America could 
be linked closer together, and, strong in confidence in each 
other, could strive for the reign of “‘ Peace on earth, goodwill 
among men.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henrietta O. Barnett, Chairman. 

P.S.—Cheques can be sent to me or to the Bunkers Hill 
Account, Barclay’s Bank, 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 





THE LATE LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH. 

{To THe Epiror or THE “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—With the death of Lord Balfour of Burleigh a notable 
figure has passed from our stage—notable in politics, in busi- 
ness, in Society, in the street. “ B. of B.” was well known in 
many circles, and will be missed in all, for his was a command- 
ing personality. Physically he was large, and mentally he 
represented the typical British public man at his very best. He 
held strong views and could express them with energy, yet he 
made few enemies, and though, at a time when feeling ran high, 
he separated himself from many political friends, he never lost 
his personal position among them or in the public eye, nor the 
universal respect which he had won for himself by his self- 
eacrificing industry and unfailing common sense. 

It was, of course, as a chairman that he excelled, and few 
men of our time have been in so great a demand for that arduous 
and sometimes thankless post. His treatment of men, and, in 
particular “ difficult’ men, was superb; but it would be a 
mistake to picture him as merely suaviter in modo. He had 
the natural good manners of his generation, but with regard 
to him one does not think of the word “courteous ”; rather he 
was a “friendly” man. The whole atmosphere in which he 





moved was one of friendliness, encouraging to the timid, and 
disarming to the critic; those who were privileged to see him 
in his home, and still more, perhaps, the younger men who 
worked for or with him, were the most conscious of this. He 
loved when business was done to exchange a joke, or to relate 
the last good story he had heard. Though no one could fail to 
realize that he had many other things to turn to, yet he never 
seemed to be the one who at the end of an interview made the 
move. It was at some such time that he told the writer of his 
pride in the thought that he had served four generations of 
the Royal Family in a confidential capacity; or, again, after.a 
long business talk, he would recall how he and his father had 
together owned Kennet since 1809, or how, as a young man, he 
had shot rabbits with a neighbour over the heads of young 
trees, and had later shot pheasants from the same covert with 
that neighbour’s great grandson. These, and similar reminis- 
cences, helped to lubricate business, to placate an injured 
critic, or win over to reason an obstinate opponent. For a man 
of no more than average natural patience he was wonderfully 
long-suffering in a difficult situation, but his obvious sincerity 
and anxiety to do the right thing, and to sce fair play, gave 
confidence to all who had dealings with him and brought many 
to accept his lead who would otherwise have taken the bit 
between their teeth. 

The catalogue of his activities in obituary notices was neces- 
sarily incomplete, and mention may here be made of the London 
Fever Hospital’s chairmanship, of his work in connexion with 
the Queen Alexandra Sanatorium at Davos. Latterly, too, his 
position as chairman of the Oxford University Endowment 
Fund brought him into close touch with modern Oxford’s pro- 
gress and her difficulties and enabled him to renew old friend- 
ships and to make new ones, while his close connexion with 
the administration of the Carnegie benefactions for the Scottish 
Universities commemorated the important part he had played 
in directing the channels into which those princely gifts should 
flow. But it was probably his labour for his Church, and in 
particular for Church Union in Scotland, that lay nearest to 
his heart, and therein lies the secret of his strength and his 
power. He was a good man—quite clearly to all who knew him 
—a good man; not a soft man, very human, but at bottom very 
simple with a pious and unwavering faith, having all the power 
and force which comes with the best Presbyterianism moderated 
by his instinctive sympathy with all human interests.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Amicus. 





THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 
(To tHe Eprror or tus “* Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—The letter from Mr, Okamoto, Special London Corre- 
spondent of the Asahi, Osaka, in your issue of the 9th inst. 
is most interesting and somewhat amusing to those who know 
anything of Far Eastern affairs. These generalities like :— 

* It should be remembered that the Alliance has as its object 
the maintenance of peace and order in the Far East and only 
these conditions will preserve China’s future,” and 

*‘China’s real hopes of ultimate unity and good government 
must therefore rest in the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty 
and in the adoption of a common policy by the two Allies” 
are, of course, mere typical diplomatic phrases that simply 
mean nothing. 

You rightly emphasize the importance at the present juncture 
of close and harmonious relations with our American cousins, 
but the touchstone of those relations must be our future policy 
in China. ‘That policy has hitherto been one of loud professions 
of support for the Open Door, Equality of Opportunity, the 
Integrity of China, and all the other formulae or desiderata 
to which the United States Government justly attaches the 
utmost importance and is determined to uphold, while, on the 
other hand, allowing ourselves to be identified with a Japanese 
policy in China and Korea which can hardly be described as 
other than utterly at variance with these professions. 
Admittedly, our positions up to the present and before the 
elimination of the Russian bogy and the terrible German 
menace was one of exceptional difficulty, but a new era has 
dawned, and we have now an opportunity of throwing off the 
shackles. 

The Far Eastern problem is really a simple one and can bo 
solved without difficulty by the answer to the question :— 

Is Japan determined, under the domination as hitherto 
of the Military junta, to continue a policy in China of 
attempted paramountcy there based on propinquity, racial 
affinity, and so-called economic necessity; or is she, on the 
other hand, having profited by the lessons of the Great 
War, prepared honestly to recognize, first, the commercial 
and political equality of all nations operating there; and 
secondly, the claim of China to sovereignty within her ows 
domain, to reciprocal treatment in all matters requiring 
settlement, and to sympathy and support rendered in 
harmony and co-operation with the other interested 
Powers? 


On the answer to that question- hangs the issues of war or peace 
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in the Far East, and no proposal for renewal, even in modified 
form, of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance should be entertained 
until that answer has been given to the world.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. McC. Ossorxe 
(late Commissioner of Customs, China). 
Carnalea, Co. Down. 





IT STRIKES A CONTEMPORARY.”’—SPANISH 
VERSION. 
{To rae Epiror or rue “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Srr,—I hereby enclose the original and translation of an article 
which appeared in the A B C of the 3rd inst.; this paper is one 
of the most widely read in Spain. This article shows in what 
light Anglo-American relations are considered in this country.— 
3 am, Sir, &c., Lecror. 
Madrid. 


“HOW 





“POLITICS AND POI, 


Anglo-American hostility seems to have increased in the last 
few days. Two very significant facts point to this, namely, the 
extension of the Treaty which allies Great Britain with Japan, 
and the approval by the American Senate of peace with Ger- 
many, which will be followed by a commercial treaty. Wash- 
ington was awaiting the British decision before making up its 
mind. 

We have already explained in these columns the dilemma in 
which Great Britain finds itself at the expiration of the period 
of its alliance with Japan. Will the Treaty be modified to 
exclude the case of an American-Japanese conflict? Will the 
agreement be renewed without such modification? Then Wash- 
ington would consider Great Britain to be on the side of an 
enemy whom rooner or later it will encounter in the Pacific. 
The British politicians, not daring to choose, have preferred a 
formula which they hoped would avoid both dangers—extension 
until October without modification. 

Such cleverness apparently had not the desired effect. Hardly 
had the news reached Washington when the American Senate 
decided to follow the example of the House of Representatives, 
which some time ago voted in favour of declaring at an end 
the state of war with Germany. That is to say, the United 
States will wait no longer, and reckons Britain as the adversary 
of its policy in the Pacific. 

But it is not only these two official acts that speak of the 
growing animosity between Americans and British. That hos- 
tility has passed from diplomatic circles to the man in the 
street. The British people has felt itself humiliated and con- 
quered by the Americans in the sporting world. Those who 
know how English people love these struggles will understand 
how the American triumphs have stung. The polo cup offered 
by the King was won by the American team, and the inter- 
national golf championship was carried off also by a son of 
Uncle Sam. Little causes produce great effects, and one must 
understand the British mind to realize that popular feeling in 
Britain is in unison with the anti-American policy of the Gov- 
ernment, since Britons have seen snatched away their sporting 
glories which nobody before had dared to dispute. The British 
consider themselves humiliated, harassed by parvenus of the 
New World. The Americans to-day not only have more in- 
dustry, more gold, more expansive force, but also better and 
more skilful cricketers. This appears to be a monopoly of the 
gifts which before the war belonged solely to Great Britain. In 
such a state of mind the British public must feel itself at one 
with its Government in extending the alliance with Japan; and 
while the City financiers are finding a means of beating the 
United States, which wishes to retain its monopoly of the 
world’s oil production, the man in the club and the street thinks 
of the day of vengeance for the rout suffered on the polo-ground 
at Hurlingham.” 


[An exquisite example of the art of seeming to know without 
really knowing. The American cricketers are as new to us as 
the anti-American feeling in this country.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE PALESTINE BLUNDER. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
S1r,—I must thank you for your courtesy in inserting my letter 
in your last issue, but must plead non-comprehension as to the 
meaning of your comment. I challenged your statements of fact, 
and did not enter into any expression of opinion as to the 
_ Balfour Declaration. A refutation of my statements or a veri- 
fication of your own would have been understandable. I am 
not, as a rule, “ slow in the uptake,” but how my letter can he 
regarded as a proof of “the spirit in which the Zionists are 
interpreting Mr. Balfour’s guarded declaration ” has puzzled 
me completely. Am I to understand that a Zionist has no right 
to criticize statements which are, to put it mildly, inaccurate 
and misleading? In the spirit of the famous comment of the 
schoolboy on a harmless rodent: “ This animal is very fero- 
cious; if it is attacked it defends itself.” If that is your view 


as to how discussion as to facts (and not opinions, I must again 
remind. you) is to be conducted, I can only say that it is a gem 
tn the literature of controversy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

4 Nottingham Mansions, W.1. 


Srpvey SALomon. 





——— 
THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 
[To THe Epitor or rae “ Sprerator.’’] 

Sir,—Meeting in Middlesbrough on the second Wednesday in 
July, the Wesleyan Conference breaks new ground. This ig the 
first visit of the Conference to that vigorous industria] town 
It had, of course, no existence in Wesley’s day. Wesley 
preached in the market-place‘at Stockton-on-Tees. Hig com, 
ment is characteristically frank—“ a very large, but very rude 
congregation. The people, however, grew calmer and calmer, 
and before long became quiet and serious.” Middlesbrough 
entertains the one hundred and seventy-eighth Conference of the 
People called Methodists. The Rev. J. T. Wardle Stafford, D.D., 
retires from the chair after a year of strenuous and splendid 
service through the length and breadth of Great Britain ang 
Ireland. His successor is the Rev. J. Alfred Sharp, of London, 
Already the keynote of his presidency has counded forth. 
Backed by the Temperance and Social Welfare Department of 
his Church, he will conduct a highly organized campaign in the 
interests of temperance, education, and legislation. The secre. 
tary of the department is the Rev. Henry Carter, whos, 
lucidity, courage, and statesmanship are warmly appreciated 
among temperance advocates everywhere. A few Wesleyan 
laymen like the Right Hon. Walter Runciman will assist the 
President in his unique crusade, One simple statistical fact 
will refresh the spirit of the Conference. For the first time in 
a long series of years an increased Church membership is re. 
ported. The total is now 464,945, which is 2,320 more than last 
year. I have before me the agenda of the Representative 
Session of the Conference, the session, that is, when laymen as 
well as ministers are present. This crowded denominational 
blue-book consists of 361 pages. Not a single page is lifeless, 
Undoubtedly the most absorbing subject is Methodist Union. 
The report of the Committees of Inquiry occupies thirty-five 
pages of information, suggestion, and recommendation. The 
Archbishop of York will attend the Conference and present 
officially the Lambeth Appeal. Also a deputation from the 
local Free Churches will be welcomed. The Mayor and Mayoress 
of Middlesbrough (Councillor and Mrs, Thos. D. Stewart) 
extend an official reception. 

The Conference laments the loss of a few distinguished 
ministers and laymen. Two ex-Presidents have died during the 
year—the Revs. Simpson Johnson and Samuel F. Collier. Mr. 
Collier’s name was a household word in Manchester, where— 
the most notable exception to the rule by which a Wesleyan 
Minister removes every three years—he lived and laboured 
thirty-six years. “‘ Our people die well” is a saying attributed 
to Wesley. Mr. Collier’s last act was to gather his family 
round his bed and, weak though he was, lead them in singing 
the Doxology. At a crowded and solemn In Memoriam service 
in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, conducted by one of Mr. 
Collier’s oldest and closest friends, the Rev. F. L. Wiseman, 
B.A., the “ Hallalujah Chorus” was sung at the special request 
of the family. If the Editor of the Spectator can afford once 
again the hospitality which this writer has long enjoyed at this 
precise time of the year, the Wesleyan Conference will be in 
session when this letter appears. It is a thoroughly business 
and businesslike assembly. The Secretary, the Rev. John E. 
Wakerley, and his assistant, the Rev, Thomas Kirkup, will 
facilitate the President’s alert direction of affairs.—I am, Sir, 
&., J. Epwarp Har.ow. 
Wesley Manse, Canterbury. 





COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA. 

{To ree Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Section 75 of the Constitution of Virginia of 1902 provides 
that “Commissions and grants shall run in the name of 
Commonwealth of Virginia, and be attested by the Governor 
with the seal of the Commonwealth annexed,” thus repeating 
in effect the language used in the Constitutions of 1776, 1230, 
1850, 1864, and 1870. In all these Constitutions the sovereign 
State is so often mentioned as the “Commonwealth” that it 
would require several pages of the Spectator to quote the lan- 
guage of the sections in which the term occurs. It is, of course, 
possible that a later constitution than that of 1902 changes 
the term, but it would have to be quoted in order to convince 
the epigraphist of the Washington statue of an error. In 
none of the constitutions to which I have referred can I find 
that Virginia was called “the Dominion of Virgina,” as thie 
authority to whom you refer in “ News of the Week” (July 9th) 
states. Massachusetts’ Constitution of 1780 declares itself 
to be “the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 


THE 


setts.” Like Virginia, it has always used this term as its 
description. Pennsylvania has also been a “ commonwealth 
under its constitutions of 1776, 1790, 1838, and 1873, if the 


habitual use of that term in speaking of the State is sufficient 
to determine the fact. I cannot find that any State has been 
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——_—_ 
Sei saree . ; ‘ 
known as a “ Dominion ™ in official documents, but in conver- 


sation I have occasionally heard of the “old Dominion,” 
referring to Virginia. Perhaps this rather loose designation 
was due to the language used in the grant to Ralegh and his 
associates by the crown, under the terms of which they appear 
to have been the grantees of the whole Atlantic coast to a 
pth of 150 miles between the 34th and 45th parallels of north 


" S. R. H. 


jatitude.—I am, Sir, &c., 





STRANGE BIRDS. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “ SpectaTor.’’} 
Sir,—On June 26th I saw on Woodham Common, Surrey, a 
pair of birds corresponding in all points to those described by 
Lady Hope as having been seen by her on June 12th. They were 
about the size, bigger rather than smaller, of a song thrush, 
put rather different in shape. They bore every resemblance to 
thrushes. Sitting on the stumps of the cut-down trees they 


_ were nearly invisible. Flying, they kept near the ground and 


disappeared among the clumps of heather. I also noticed that 
they were comparatively tame.—I am, Sir, &e., Cc. D. 





SWALLOWS. 
{To tHe Eptror or THe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—Probably many constant readers of the Spectator who are 
interested in bird life would welcome an authoritative state- 
ment in your columne of the cause or causes of the marked and 
apparently progressive diminution in numbers of the swallow 
tribe in this country which has been noticeable for many 
successive summers. Several suggestive letters on the subject 
which you have recently published have not, I think, elucidated 
the problem in a way to satisfy the tests of accuracy and com- 
pleteness. As an observer for over thirty years, I offer the 
result of my personal experience for what it may be worth, my 
remarks relating to those species popularly known as swallows, 
house martins, sand martins, and swifts, although the last 
belong to a different order—premising that the field of observa- 
tion has been mainly the eastern side of Scotland. 

(1) Swallows have been gradually becoming fewer, and have 
also been arriving later, for the last ten years at least. 
(2) House martins have decreased in number to a marked 
extent in the course of the last twenty to twenty-five years. In 
some cases of single buildings where eight to twelve nests were 
in yearly occupation by these birds, either no nests are now to 
be seen or the few remaining ones are occupied by sparrows to 
the total exclusion of their rightful owners. The house martins 
have also been arriving later during the last ten to fifteen years 
than was their wont previously. (3) Sand martins have also 
decreased in numbers during the last ten to fifteen years, but 
to what extent and in what proportion as compared with 
swallows and house martins I am not prepared to state. 
(4) Swifts have also decreased in numbers in some places, but, 
speaking generally, I think not so markedly as cither swallows 
or house martins. 

The following reasons have been given by your correspondents 
and elsewhere in the Press as probably accounting in greater 
or less degree for the diminished numbers of these birds during 
the nesting season in recent years in this country: (1) Wintry 
weather in Europe at the time of the spring migration. 

. (2) Systematic and wholesale destruction of the birds in Italy 
and the South of France (mainly, it is said, in France) by 
passing electric current along overhead wires when large 
numbers are resting upon them in the course of the migratory 
flights. (3) The »ncreasing numbers of and capture of the nests 
by the house sparrow. 

Taking these alleged causes in inverse order—as to (3), I think 
there is general agreement that house sparrows are increasing 
in number in many parts of the country, and that they have 
developed a habit of seizing the nests of the house martin as 
soon as these are in a sufficiently advanced state of construction 
to suit their purpose, in which they rear their own broods, to 
the total and permanent exclusion of their rightful owners. 
But I believe close observers will also agree that the sparrow 
can be held responsible for this heinous offence in the case of 
the house martin only, the usual situations of swallows’ neste, 
and perhaps also their comparatively shallow formation, being 
such that they seem to have no attraction for the sparrow, and 
it may be taken as certain, I think, that neither sand martins 
hor swifts are ever molested in this way by sparrows. With 
regard to (2), it would seem that information of a more definite, 
detailed, and properly authenticated nature is required—e.g., 
is it a well authenticated fact that very large numbers of 
Swallows and martins are systematically destroyed annually 
on the Continent of Europe in the way described? If so, how 
are the birds disposed of? If for food, where do they find a 
market, in what quantities and at what prices are they bought 
both wholesale and retail. and from what class of consumers 





does the demand come? If for ornament, where is the wholesale 
market, and in what form do skins and feathers reach the 
retail buyer? I would add that this alleged explanation can 
scarcely apply to the swift, who, I believe’it is correct to state, 
never alights on overhead wires. And, finally, with respect to 
(1), is it a well authenticated fact that large numbers of 
swallows, martins, and swifts have perished on reaching Europe 
during the spring migration in this and successive preceding 
years owing to the cause stated?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Arbroath, C. TG. 
(To tre Epitor or THe “ SpectaTor.’’) 
Str,—In reference to Mr. J. Challenor Smith’s suggested 
explanation (Spectator, June 18th) of the scarcity of swallows, 
the following extracts from an article which has recently 
appeared in the Bulletin de la Société romande pour la protec. 
tion des oiseaux provide conclusive evidence.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Frant, Sussex. H, H. C. Frampron. 


“Italy is, as it were, a bridge over which passes year by year 
the main body of migratory birds from Central and Southern 
Europe in search of warmer climes. To cross this narrow 
bridge, the migrants must concentrate, and Italy thus becomes 
the field of the greatest activity of bird-hunters. The number 
of birds captured or killed is appalling. . . . In Udine 
market the slaughtered birds lie in heaps, in such disorder 
that the merchant does not attempt to classify them. On an 
average 5,000 birds a day are sold, chiefly chaffinches, tits, 
warblers, yellow-hammers, larks, wrens, linnets, and thrushes. 
The number of birds brought to this one market in a year is 
estimated at a million. In France, too, the destruction of small 
birds is equally iniquitous. In one district of the Midi the 
‘bag’ for a period of only two months was 1,400 finches, 3,000 
tits, and 10,000 nightingales. The Société d’agriculture du 
Rhéne deplores the fact that wagtails are destroyed in the 
Landes ‘by the cartload.’ The district of Le Var has anni- 
hilated in a few years 100,000 redbreasts, and that of Les 
Bouches-du-Rhéne three million swallows. Similarly, in Spain 
hecatombs of wild birds are killed for food. At Madrid alone, 
each of the (roughly) 5,000 restaurants of the town serves up 
five dozen roasted birds—a total of 300,000 birds a day! In 
Madrid there is not a single sparrow, not a single swallow’s 
nest.” 


{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—In my immediate neighbourhood (near Stafford) swallows 
have increased within the last few years. Given facilities for 
nesting, i.e., securing free access to their old haunts, I find 
they return year after year and increase in numbers. But the 
sociable little window swallow or house martin often suffers 
severely, if not from the householders who sometimes destroy 
the nests, saying the birds are dirty, then from sparrows who 
take possession while they are away. Before the war I had 
quite a little colony of window swallows, and some of them 
had built in nesting-boxes which I had up for them. One 
pair also used a half coco-nut shell which I had wired under 
their nest when the bottom fell out during a storm; the young 
birds who were just able to fly had been clinging to the bare 
sides. This season the old birds took joyous possession of this 
nest, but have since deserted it because of the persecutions of a 
sparrow, which has now become so wild that it cannot be got, 
as the first shot fired at it failed to reach it. Owing to the 
difficulty of procuring cartridges for my garden-gun during 
the war other nests have suffered in the same way, and out 
of the colony only one pair of birds have succeeded in hatching 
out young this year. Anyone who has listened to the joyous 
twittering of the martins all through the season must grieve 
to see them destroyed by those vicious and destructive pests, 
the sparrows (I have had several nests of young martins 
dragged out and killed by them!), who delight equally in 
persecuting the window swallows, tearing our crocuses to 
shreds, stripping our garden of peas, and spoiling corn crops 
in the field. The only remedy is to destroy them by shooting, 
and in any way possible, at all seasons of the year, and the 
objection to martins can be remedied by placing some sand 
on the ground under their nests, and removing it when they 
leave. Should you consider the above may help others to pro- 
tect our little friends, kindly insert it in your valuable paper. 
—I am, Sir, &c., ds Ws Fa 





{To tae Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
S1r,—So far as house martins are concerned, the shortage of 
swallows, which has been increasing of late years, may be 
partly accounted for by the fact that sparrows are taking to 
turning them out of their nests as soon as the mud walls are 
built. Fifty years ago I never knew this crime to be co:n- 
mitted, but now it is a constant practice of the Hunnish 
sparrows.—I am, Sir, &c., P. T. Gonsan. 
Iscoyd Park, Whitchurch, Shropshire. 
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NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 


The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitled to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 








POETRY. 
—_p—— 
FOUNTAINS, 
Provp fountains, wave your plumes, 
Spread out your phoenix-wing, 
Let the tired trees rejoice 
Under your blossoming 
(Tired trees, you whisper low). 
High up, high up, above 
These green and drooping sails, 
A fluttering young wind 
Hovers and plays—but fails 
To steal a foaming feather. 


Sail, like a crystal ship, 

Above your sea of glass ; 

Then, with your quickening touch, 
Transmute the things that pass 
(Come down, cool wind, come. down). 


All humble things proclaim 
Within your magic net, 
Their kinship to the Gods, 
More strange and lovely yet 
All lovely things become. 


Dead sculptured stone assumes 
The life from which it came. 
The kingfisher is now 
A moving tonguo of flame— 
A blue, live tongue of flame. 
While birds, less proud of wing, 
Crouch in wind-ruffled shade, 
Hide shyly, then pour out 
Their jealous serenade. 

: « Close now your. golden wings. 

Osbert SITWELL. 








THE THEATRE. 


—_—_—p—— 
GRAND GUIGNOL (FOURTH SERIES) AT THE LITTLE 
THEATRE. 


Comp.arnts have been loud against Mr. José Levy for swallowing 
up into his. show (which is not, the virtuous protest, serious 
art at all) two of the best actresses in London, besides the 
admirable Miss Barbara Gott, Mr. Russell Thorndike, Mr. Lewis 
Casson, and Mr. Bealby. They say that Mr. Levy is not content 
with being “a thrill hog,” but is also “a talent hog,” and has 
much too good a cast. These reproaches, it seems to me, 
should be levelled against the other London managers, Miss 
Athene Seyler has not been acting for some time, and is it not 
possible that this was because nobody offered her a reasonable 
engagement ? After all, both in the case of Miss Thorndike 
and Miss Seyler, Mr. Levy has offered them the best parts he 
had got. The audience will probably continue to wish for rather 
better opportunities for all these players, but let them take heart 
of grace and remember that their complaint is not that the 
Little Theatre programme is too well acted, but that many 
serious plays are not acted well enough. In the millennium 
all plays will be as well acted as Mr. José Levy’s productions, 
The first play, Latitude 15° S., is of the school of Mr. Conrad. 
We have the small company of men shut up together, the lame 
ship, the threatening elements, material of which Mr. Conrad 
has repeatedly made such wonderful use. Mr. MacClure has 


not given us quite the Conradian subtlety, but this is to some 
extent part and parcel of the Conradian discursiveness, which 
would be impossible on .the stage, The little play possesses 








atmosphere; and the uneasiness of the ship’s situation is well 
conveyed. 

The Vigil, a story which in a very different way treats of the 
same motif as Mary Rose—i.e., the advantages of “ hic jacet” 
as against “ resurgam’—is remarkable chiefly for the extra. 
ordinarily good acting of Miss Barbara Gott as a fat, coarse 
French servant. The author has conveyed this character with 
great success, and Miss Barbara Gott has given it an almost 
startling life. 

In Mr. Crawshay-Williams’s comedy, Rounding the Triangle, 
Miss Athene Seyler plays to perfection the part of a simple, 
emotional, tawdry, and sympathetic demi-mondaine. Hey 
power of being slightly frowsy, slightly overdressed without 
being repellent, the marvellous commonness of movement and 
intonation that she can achieve, are astounding when we remem. 
ber the refinement, tenderness, and humour of her Rosalind, 
Miss Thorndike’s performance in this play makes one long to seg 
her act Shaw. 

But it is over the fourth play, The Old Women, that contro. 
versy has chiefly raged. The scene is a lunatic asylum kept by 
nuns. “The nuns are inclined to put their religious before their 
secular duties, and have a habit of praying in the chapel and 
leaving none of the community to watch the lunatics at night, 
This has given opportunity for two old women, La Normande 
and La Bossue (both these parts are played to admiration by 
Miss Barbara Gott, and Miss Athene Seyler), to torment a 
young girl who is nearly cured. The mind of each of these two 
poor creatures has been affected through the shock of losing 
daughters, and now they hate everything young, and the idea 
that Louise must not go out of the asylum alive takes possession 
of them. In an admirable scene, Miss Sybil Thorndike, the girl, 
explains to the doctor on his round her terror of the two women 
who sleep in the dormitory with her. He thinks that her fear 
is a return of her persecution mania, but promises that her bed 
shall be moved and that for this last night one of the sisters 
shall watch with her. But that evening a midnight mass is to be 
said over the coffin of one of the Order who has just died. 
The nun believes “ that the dead need us more than the living,” 
and against the order of the doctér leaves her patients to join 
in the prayers over the coffin of the dead nun. The lights go 
out, and from the chapel comes the music of the solemn requiem 
The expected happens, and the two horrible old women, helped 
by a creature from the next room whom every one believed para- 
lysed, put out the eyes of the wretched Louise. The whole of 
the first act of this play is admirable. Miss Cicely Oates as a 
lay-attendant in the ward evokes the sense of fear with great 
skill, and Miss Sybil Thorndike’s excited outpourings to the doctor 
have a truenote of tragedy. She makes the audience know that 
Louise feels herself foredoomed. But either they toned down 
the finish of the last act, which made such a pother, or 
dramatic critics are for the most part very easily scared and by 
very odd things. Its emotional effect cannot be mentioned in 
the same breath, for instance, with the last act of Othello. Ter- 
sonally, I was made to feel far more uncomfortable by the scene 
in the last little play, Shepherd’s Pie, when unaccountable delay 
in the serving of the dinner agonizes a nervous hostess “ on her 





promotion.” This last play was, I thought, the least good of the 
five. It is a comedy of a crude sort, and not, to my mind, a 
success, Tarn. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Comepy.—A Family Man oe ee 8.30—2.30 
(Mr. Galsworthy’s moderately successful play.] 
HayMarKet.—The Circle .. “ss ‘ie 8.30—2.30 
[A brilliant, unsatisfactory comedy very well acted.] 
Lyceum.—Abraham Lincoln “a oe . s—2.$ 
{“ Solomon Eagle’s”” comments are quoted in the review 
columns of this number.) 
Royatty.—The Co-optimisis .. 8.30—2.30 


{A pleasant Pierrot entertainment. Incidentally, Mr. 
Masefield makes his début as a Variety author.| 


MUSIC. 
——p——- 
MUSIC IN HYDE PARK. 
Tur League of Arts is one of the surprising results of the 
musical renaissance in England. Its production last year of 
Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas in Hyde Park was a great popular 
success: and on July 2nd of this year on the samesite, a natural 
amphitheatre on the north side of the Serpentine, it produced 
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the incidental music to Dioclesian. A pageant was substituted 
for the rather too lengthy play of Betterton, and the songs and 
choruses and orchestral music were performed by students of 
Morley College under Mr. G. Holst. Dioclesian when it was first 
produced in 1690 was not a financial success, but at least it won 
the praise of Dryden. In the dedication of Amphitryon, pub- 
lished in the same year, he speaks of Dioclesian and its composer 
in these words, “‘We have at length found an Englishman equal 
with the best abroad. Atleast my opinion of him has been such, 
since his happy and judicious performances in the late opera.” 
Although not on the same level as Dido and Aeneas, which must 
be placed among the great operas of the world, Dioclesian is 
worthy of revival. We believe that the performances of it by 
Morley College are the first since 1784. Indeed, it has been 
remembered only for the air, ‘‘ What shall I do to show how much 
I love her ?”’ which found a place in The Beggar’s Opera. The 
choruses are short, and with two exceptions not among the best 
of Purcell’s work, but the dances and interludes are delightful. 
The most remarkable of them is the Chaconne in the second act, 
which, although technically a surprising feat, a canon for two 
flutes on a ground bass, is also of great beauty. The first and 
second flutes were placed some distance apart—that the canon 
might be better appreciated—and between them two sets of 
dancers danced, also in canon. (For the benefit of non-musical 
readers, I would explain that a canon in two parts is a strict 
imitation of one melody by another voice which enters at a 
certain time distance after the first—the round is a species of 
canon. A ground bass, of course, is a short tune constantly 
repeated which forms the bass of the composition.) It is 
impossible to praise too highly Mr. Holst’s splendid work at 
Morley College. 

On July 9th the League of Arts gave two performances of 
Mr. Martin Shaw’s little opera, Brer Rabbit and Mr. Fox. Mr. 
Shaw’s music, while very charming, has not the whimsical 
pathos which distinguishes MacDowell’s few pages of piano 
music inspired by the Uncle Remus stories. The wooded slope 
in Hyde Park, however, was an ideal setting, and the opera 
was well produced. Nothing could have been more effective 
than the frog-dance in which some half-dozen livid green “ frogs ” 
frolicked under the trees, or the scene in the forest when Brer 
Rabbit dines with the Deer King and is much perturbed by the 
“skeeters.”” The dialogues in Brer Rabbit were arranged from 
the Joel Chandler Harris stories by the late Mrs. Percy Dearmer. 
On the remaining Saturdays of this month the League of Arts 
is giving a series of concerts of Sea Songs and Chanties in Hyde 
Park at 3 p.m. and 7 p.m.; the idea is excellent and deserves 
to be well supported. No doubt, when the League is on a safe 
financial footing, it will produce other British operas of merit ; 
I would particularly suggest Mr. Rutland Boughton’s The 
Immortal Hour, of which Londoners at present know little. 


C. H. 











BOOKS. 


———- 
THE NEW SOCTIETY.* 
Frew men are better known in the changing Germany of to-day 
than Herr Walther Rathenau. He is a bold and original thinker, 
with an epigrammatic style. He is a strong force making for 
® non-materialistic view of life. He is not only a captain of 
industry, but is Minister of Reconstruction. He is a castigator 
of his countrymen’s failings, and he has bluntly told them 
that they can and ought te pay the reparations which are the 
penalty of their wickedness and stupidity. He is perhaps 
the most spiritual figure in Germany. With his far-reaching 
and extremely “ viewy”’ ideals he is morally poles apart from 
such a captain of industry as Herr Stinnes. 
te was brought up in the great era of German industrial 
expansion, as he is the son of Emil Rathenau, one of the leaders 
of that devclopment. He made a name for himself by certain 
chemical discoveries which led to his establishing factories 
of his own, and eventually he attained the position which he 
still holds of controller of the famous Allgemeine Electrizitits- 
gesellschaft. During the war he was remarkably successful 
in his organization of the supply of raw materials. Thus it 
will be seen that he is a practical man as well as a scholar and a 
moralist, 
The book before us, considered as the product of a man who 
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has proved his practical qualities, is certainly a strange thing, 
Herr Rathenau is “ a kind of a Socialist,” and yet he pours scorn 
on most of the ways and thoughts of those who profess them- 
selves Socialists :— 

“In order to adapt ourselves to a new form of society we 
must know what it may look like, what it ought to look like, and 
what it will look like. We shall find that Germany is not going 
to be landed in an earthly Paradise, but in a world of toil, and 
one which for a long period will be a world of poverty, of a 
enurious civilization and of a deeply-endangered culture. 
The unproved, parrot-phrases of a cheap Utopianism will grow 
dumb—those phrases which offer us entrance into the usual 
Garden of Eden with its square-cut, machine-made culture, and 
gaudy, standardized enjoyments—phrases which assure us 
that when we have introduced the six-hours’ working dey and 
abolished private property, the cinema horrors will be replaced 
by classical concerts, the gin-shops by popular reading-rooms, 
the gaming-hells by edifying lectures, highway robberies by 
gymnastic exercises, detective novels by Gottfried Keller, 
bazaar-trifles and comic vulgarities by works of refined handi- 
craft ; and that out of boxing contests, racecourse betting, bomb 
exercises, and profiteering in butter, we shall see the rise of an 
era of humility and philanthropy. In the Promised Land as we 
conceive it, the classes which are now the bearers of German 
culture will lose almost everything, while the gain of tho 
proletariat will be scarcely visible. And yet for the sake of this 
scarcely visible gain we must tread the stony path that lies before 
us. Willingly and joyfully shall we tread it; for out of this, 
at first, dubious conquest of equal rights for all men will grow 
the might of justice, of human dignity, of human solidarity 
and unity.” 

Herr Rathenau aims at a condition of society in which no 
one will have any money that has not been earned. He notes 
that this criterion cannot be strictly observed, but he wants 
it to be observed as nearly as may be. His ideal is for ever 
being corrected while he thinks and writes by the conviction that 
human nature will bring to naught much that ought to be. 
“No rich people and no workless income,” he says, ‘‘ will have 
to be contracted, so long as men are what they are now, rather 
into the formula, ‘There ought to be none.’” In_ business 
terms, what Herr Rathenau really wants is, as he urged in a 
previous work, Die Neue Wirtschaft, that industry and commerce 
should be unified and standardized in one great Trust working 
under a State charter and armed with wide powers. As a man 
of science he naturally also advocates an intensified application 
of science and mechanism to production. Meanwhile he is 
almost more tolerant of capitalism in its present form than he 
is of Socialists who mistake words for facts. A society which 
cannot outgrow capitalism as we know it deserves, it seems, 
the ridicule which Herr Rathenau bestows upon it! Capitalism, 
in Herr Rathenau’s thought, is a necessary stage in the evolution 
towards Socialism. 

He predicts that, as the evolution continues and something 
approximating to civilized society emerges, four classes will 
still survive: First, the feudal nobility whose “ ancient names 
cannot be rooted out of the history of Germany”; secondly, 
the aristocracy of officialism; thirdly, the descendants of what 
was once the leading class in culture and economics; and 
fourthly, the middle-class land-owners and the substantial 
peasants. The survival of these four classes seems to him to be 
fairly well assured, but he speculates on the rise of yet other 
classes. He thinks, indeed, that there will be a continuous birth 
of new classes, one representing anarchism, another standing 
for a dictatorship, still another for absolute monarchy, and so on. 

If Herr Rathenau’s vision is justified, Germany—and any 
industrial country for the matter of that, since his principles 
are of general application—has a stony road to travel. He does 
not for a moment imagine that the evolution towards a socialized 
society, which he encourages because he regards it as inevitable, 
is going to mean peace and contentment. Here is his forecast :— 

“The future community is poor; the individual is poor. 
The average standard of well-being corresponds, at best, to what 
in peace-time one would expect from an income of 3000 marks. 
But the requirements of tho population are not mediaevally 
simplified—they could not be, in view of the density of the 
population and the complexity of industrial and professional 
vocations. They are manifold and diverse, and they are more- 
over intensified by the spectacle of extravagance offered by the 
profiteering class and the licence of social life. The traditional 
garden-city idyll of architects and art-craftsmen is a Utopia 
about as much like reality as the pastoral Arcadianism of Mario 
Antoinette. All things of common use aro standardized into 
typical forms. It must not be supposed, however, that they 
are based on pure designs and models. The taste of the artisé 
will clash with that of the crowd, and since the former has ne 
authority to back him he will have to compromise. The com- 
promise, however, consists in cheap imitation of foreign models, 
for in foreign countries art-industry will exist, and no legislation 
can prevent its products from finding their way (in reproductions 
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or actual examples) into Germany and being admired there. 
Our half or wholly imitative products are turned out as cheaply 
as possible, in substitute-materials, and are made as well or as 
ill as the relics of our craftsmanship permit, or as our existing 
machinery for the purpose is capable of. Cheapness and ease 
of manufacture are the principles aimed at, for even with narrow 
means no one will want to do without certain things ; fashions 
still prevail, and will have to be satisfied with things that do not 
last, but can be constantly changed. How far will a new system 
of education tend to simplify the needs of men and women and 
to purify their taste ? Probably very little, for good models 
will be Eashing, poverty is not fastidious, and the taste of the 
populace is the sovereign arbiter. But on this taste it depends 
whother vulgar ornaments and gewgaws, frivolities and bazaar- 
horrors, are to satisfy the desires of the soul. Objects of earlier 
art and industry have been alienated through need of money or 
destroyed by negligence. Here and there one may find an old 
cup or an engraving, as we do to-day in plundered territories, 
but these things are disconnected specimens ; all they can do is 
occasionally to interest an artist. Whoever wants to procure 
some object or to get something done which has not been 
standardized in the common range of approved requirements 
must gain it by a tedious course of pinching and saving. Personal 
possessions in the way of books, musical instruments, works of 
art, as well as travel outside the prescribed routes are rarities ; 
a tree of one’s own, a horse of one’s own are legendary things. 
Thus luxury in its better aspect has gone to ruin quicker than 
in the bad. All outlay devoted to culture, to beauty, to invigor- 
ation has dried up; all that survives is what stimulates, what 
depraves and befouls; frivolities, substitutes and swindles. 
What we have arrived at is not the four-square simplicity of the 
peasant-homestead, but a ramshackle city suburb. To some of 
us it is not easy, and to many it is not agreeable to picture to 
themselves the aspect of a thoroughly proletarianized country, 
and the difficulty lies in the fact that the popular mind has, 
as it were by universal agreement, resolved to conceive the 
future on a basis of domestic prosperity about tenfold as great 
as it can possibly be. The leaders and_office-holders of the 
proletariat have an easy task in convincing themselves and others 
that what they approve and are struggling for is the so-called 
middle-class existence with all the refinement and claims of 
historic culture. Tacitly, as a matter of course, they accept 
what plutocracy has to give them, and imagine that the loans 
they take up from the civilization and culture of the past can be 
redeemed from the social gains of the future. The stages at 
which a nation arrives year b ar, can be estimated by its 
building. In the new order, little is being built. Apart from 
certain perfunctory garden-cities, which are being erected for the 
— of the thing, to meet the needs of a few thousand 
avoured households, and which perhaps will never be finished, 
we will for decades have to content ourselves with new sub- 
divisions and exploitation of the old buildings; old palaces 
packed to the roof with families, will stand in the midst of 
vegetable gardens and will alternate with empty warehouses in 
the midst of decayed cities. In tho streets of the suburbs the 
avenues of trees will be felled, and in the cities grass will grow 
through the cracks of the pavement.” 

A gloomy picture indeed! And the only reason we can give 
for the fact that Herr Rathenau accepts it with something like 
good spirits is, as we have said, because he regards it as inevitable 
—inevitable, however, we ought to add, on the assumption that 
the German character remains as it is now. That assumption, 
he says, is a reasonable and fair one, but not certain. A thought- 
ful and competent judge to whom Herr Rathenau submitted his 
forecast remarked “ This is Hell.” Herr Rathenau offers as 
consolation the consideration that a future generation living 
under such conditions as he describes would have become more 
or less adapted to their circumstances. 

A former Editor of the Spectator used to say that Socialism 
meant that every man would have one boot. That is to say, 
nobody would be destitute, but nobody would be satisfied. 
Herr Rathenau seems to be very much of that opinion. As 
a brain-worker himself, however, he does see that creative brain- 
work can be carried out only in favourable circumstances— 
a reservation which Mr. H. G. Wells has also been careful to 
make. He therefore foresees a new grading of society :—- 

“For of the folly of imagining a society of equals I do not 
intend to speak. © average man, who cannot understand 
equality of human dignity, equality before God, thinks nothing 
of demanding equality in externals, equality in responsibility 
and vocation. But this sham equality is the enemy of the true, 
for it does not fit man’s burden to his strength, it croates over- 
burdened, misused natures, driving the one to scamped work 
and hypocrisy, and the other to cynicism. Every accidental 
and inherited advantage must indeed be done away with. But 
if there is = one who, among men equal in external conditions, 
in duties and in claims, demands that they should also be equal 
in mind, in will and in heart—let him begin by altering Nature ! 
In remuneration also, that is to say, in the apportionment of 
conditions of work, a mechanical equality would be tantamount 
to an unjust and intolerable inequality in the actual distribution 
or remission of work. Work of the highest class, creative and 


intellectual work—the most self-sacrificing that is known to 
man because it draws to itself and swallows up a man’s whole 
life, including his hours of leisure and recreation—this work 
‘lemands extreme consideration, in the form of solitude, freedom 








from disturbance, from trivial and distracting cares or occu- 
tions, and contact with Nature. This kind of consideration 
18, from the economic point of view, an outlay which mechanical 
work does not require. If mechanical and intellectual work 
are to be placed under the same specific conditions, under 
which the highest standard of output is to be maintained and 
the producers are as far as possible to bear an equal burden, 
then the scale of remuneration must be different.’ 
After all, it seems that at the end of the stony path we shall 
have arrived, if not at the point from which we started, at a 
point remarkably like it. Gradations, classes, fine distinctions, 
snobbishness, contempt, dislike, and jealousy will flourish under 
new names. For our part, while appreciating Herr Rathenau’s 
spiritual motives, we shall continue to hope that a fully 
“socialized” society is not inevitable. 





THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE.* 

Mr. Lewis MELVILLE has written an entertaining book about 
that strange outburst of frenzied speculation, the South Sea 
Bubble of 1720. He draws largely on contemporary letters 
and pamphlets to show how the country went mad over the 
South Sea scheme, just as France had gone mad over Law’s 
Mississippi project a few months before. His account of the 
complex transactions of the South Sea Company would have 
been clearer if he had consulted the authoritative work of 
Professor W. R. Scott, whose knowledge of early British joint- 
stock companies is unrivalled. Mr. Melville should not, for 
example, have begun by saying that Harley, in founding the 
South Sea Company in 1711, sought to discharge “‘ the National 
Debt, which amounted to more than £9,000,000.” The Debt 
was even then much larger than that. Harley’s object was to 
fund the floating debt, which, then as now, was a troublesome 
burden. He passed an Act incorporating the holders of the 
unfunded loans and other creditors. The company exchanged 
its stock for the Government securities, and thus became the 
sole holder of the floating debt. In return the Government 
promised to pay 6 per cent. interest, guaranteed on certain 
customs revenues, and also gave the company the monopoly 
of trade with South America, excluding Dutch Guiana and 
Portuguese Brazil. The company was successfully formed. 
Its capital of nearly £10,000,000 was larger than that of the 
Bank of England, the East India Company, and the African 
Company put together. From the first its South Sea privileges 
proved illusory. Under the Treaty of Utrecht of 1713 the 
company secured the “ assiento,” entitling it to supply the 
Spanish colonies with 4,800 negro slaves annually for thirty 
years, and also the right to send one ship yearly to trade with 
the Spanish colonies. But the Spanish authorities put every 
possible obstacle in the way, so as to defend their monopoly 
of the colonial trade. Thus in 1718, on the rumour of war, the 
company’s property in Spanish ports was seized, contrary to 
the terms of the.treaty. The ill-will caused by such incidents 
steadily grew until war was declared on Spain in 1739. The 
company was unlucky in its choice of agents, and seems never 
to have made profits commensurate with its trading risks. 
When peace was restored in 1748 it made no further attempt 
to trade with the South Seas. We may perhaps conjecture 
that the promoters never expected to profit by their monopoly. 
The prospects held out of importing treasure from the South 
Seas served to delude ignorant investors. But the company 
was in fact a great financial trust, which sought its gains by 
operating in the City rather than on the Spanish Main. 

The South Sea Company had paid its way for eight years 
when in 1719 John Law’s daring financial operations in Paris 
began to attract attention. Law, with the support of the 
Regent Orléans, had contrived to buy up the French East 
India, China, and Africa Companies and absorb them into his 
Mississippi Company, and undertook to pay off the French 
National Debt in Mississippi stock. As Director-General of the 
Banque Royale, he exercised immense influence, and he made his 
wild scheme so plausible that the French public entered into 
it with enthusiasm. Sir John Blunt, a clever and unscrupulous 
solicitor who was a director of the South Sea Company, thought 
that he might imitate John Law. The company in 1719 
successfully converted a Lottery loan into stock issued at a 
modest premium. Early in 1720 it came forward with a scheme 
for taking over the whole funded Debt, mostly in annuities, 
to the amount of nearly £31,000,000, excluding the Icyis from 
the Bank of England and the East India Company. The 
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goh>me, as publicly explained, was not necessarily chimerical, 
if it had been worked honestly and cautiously. But from the 
outset it was tainted by fraud and corruption. Sir John Blunt 
was careful to buy Aislabie, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the elder James Craggs, Postmaster-General, and other Whig 
Ministers such as the Attorney-General, as well as leading 
courtiers of both sexes. The Court and the Ministry used their 
influence in Parliament on behalf of the company. The only 
effective opposition came from the rival moneyed interests, 
especially the Bank of England. The company and the Bank 
bid against each other for the privilege of converting the Debt. 
The company began by offering £3,500,000; the Bank replied 
by offering £5,000,000. The company then offered over 
£7,500,000 if all the Debt was converted, while the Bank, with 
Walpole’s approval, proposed to pay about £5,700,000 and to 
give annuitants Bank stock equivalent to seventeen years’ 
purchase of their annuities. Fortunately for the Bank, its 
offer was rejected and the company’s proposal was approved. 
The huge premium payable to the State compromised the 
scheme at the start, to say nothing of the heavy bribes that were 
to be paid to the Ministers and the Court. The directors, 
however, went gaily on. Mr. Melville describes the successive 
operations of the spring and summer of 1720, by which the 
directors worked up one of the most fantastic “ booms” in 
financial history. They issued their stock at ever-increasing 
premiums; they lent money on their stock so that investors 
might take up more; they announced large dividends paid out 
of subscription money; they dealt heavily on their own account 
with the funds of the company; they credited their friends in 
high quarters with profits made on the sale of fictitious stock— 
differences amounting in the case of Charles Stanhope, for 
example, to a quarter of a million sterling. In short, they 
rigged the market with a skill and audacity that seem almost 
incredible. Early in 1720 South Sea stock of the nominal value 
of £100 was quoted at 126. The Conversion Act sent the market 
value up to 380 in March, and the directors’ cunning operations 
sent it higher and higher till it touched 1,050 on Midsummer Day. 
In June and again in August stock nominally worth £100 was 
issued and taken up at 1,000. Then the tide turned, when the 
South Sea Company took proceedings against other new com- 
panies which had been promoted in large numbers, and the 
price fell rapidly till in December it touched 124. Half of the 
moneyed classes were ruined, as the French had been. Mr. 
Melville quotes the epigram on Law’s proceedings :— 
*‘Lundi, j’achetai des actions ; 

Mardi, je gagnai des millions ; 

Mercredi, j’arrangeai mon ménage } 

Jeudi, je pris un équipage ; 

Vendredi, je m’en tos en bal, 

Et Samedi, 4 l’Hépital.” 

The cynic will be diverted by Mr. Melville’s elaborate account 
of the way in which Parliament dealt with the scandal. Much 
of the truth was unveiled, and some of the offenders were 
punished. But the Whigs thought that for political reasons 
they could not afford to probe the ulcer too deeply. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who had made little short of a million 
profit, was expelled the House and heavily fined. The Post- 
master-General committed suicide. But Lord Sunderland, the 
Prime Minister, was exculpated by a party vote of 233 to 172; 
as a contemporary remarked, “ a 172 was a great number against 
a Prime Minister.” Charles Stanhope, who asserted that the 
company’s brokers had made £250,000 for him without his 
consent, escaped condemnation in the House by three votes— 
180 voting for him and 177 against him. The cashier of the 
company was smuggled away to Antwerp because he knew too 
much; a Belgian noble who helped him to leave Antwerp so as 
to evade extradition proceedings was, according to Arthur 
Onslow, rewarded with £50,000 from the King’s Civil List. The 
courtiers implicated went scot-free with their illicit gains. The 
Duchess of Kendal, the King’s mistress, had received at least 
£15,000, and the Prince of Wales himself had speculated in 
South Sea stock. The directors and chief officials of the com- 
pany had three-fourths of their estates confiscated, to the value 
of about £2,000,000. The House in Committee discredited itself 
by discussing each case in detail and deciding by a casual 
majority how much or how little of his property each of the 
offenders should keep. Hawes, who had made himself unpopular, 
returned his fortune at £40,031 and was allowed to retain only 
the odd £31. Blunt was given £1,000 out of a fortune of £183,349. 
But the public were disappointed at the relatively small proceeds 
of this arbitrary confiscation, Walpole, who had himself made 





a vast fortune by dealing in South Sea stock and had known 
when to leave off, showed his political adroitness not only in 
arranging a fair compromise for the shareholders but also in 
keeping the Whig party together. A letter, quoted by Mr. 
Melville, from Aislabie to Walpole, thanking him for his kindness, 
is significant. To Walpole it seemed far more important that 
Whig unity should be upheld than that justice should be done 
to the Whig perpetrators and accomplices of a political and 
financial fraud. 


A PSYCHOLOGIST AND PERSONAL SURVIVAL.* 
THE general reader of scientific books has to a certain 
extent come into his own. There is probably no person who 
reads a variety of such books from the point of view of 
general interest rather than that of the expert who has not 
something of the Roman in him. It was the delight of the 
Roman populace to see combats between strange beasts. A 
young bear might be pitted against an eagle with clipped wings ; 
seals and walruses were occasionally caught and set to fight 
a wolf ora lion. This is what we long to do with men of science 
whose activities in some degree overlap one another, and this is 
what at the moment Science herself seems particularly inter- 
ested in. To drop the metaphor—the need is now felt for 
the collation of the many new facts that solitary research 
has produced. Professor Einstein is a physicist and an 
astronomer, but the discoveries he has made take him over 
the border into metaphysics, both of the old-fashioned kind 
and of the mathematical variety of which Professor Whitehead 
is perhaps the best-known exponent. No sooner is the physicist 
on the ground of the metaphysician than he becomes involved, 
too, with the psychologist, who to some extent claims the 
whole world of knowledge as his province—the known probably 
implying a knower who can be studied. Science is in 
fact, as it were, stepping back into the auditorium and taking 
a general look round with a view to a more effective “ joining- 
up” of her “ flats.” Professor Lay’s book on spiritualism is 
a good example of this effort at scientific synthesis. His book 
is an attack from the point of view of a psycho-analyst 
upon the claims of spiritualists who say they have proved 
personal survival after death. Professor Lay’s position is an 
interesting one, for he says that he himself believes firmly in a 
future life, but this, he says, is only a belief, and he holds strongly 
that matters have not progressed nearly far enough for spiritual- 
ists to say that their case is in any way proved. Further, he 
does not in the least accuse either mediums or investigators of 
fraud, but attributes the phenomena of the s¢ance room to the 
subconscious functioning of the people there assembled. He 
points out how like are the circumstances of a séance to those of 
a psycho-analytical consultation of a year or two ago when more 
use was made of partial hypnosis. The quiet and the subdued 
light, the presence of a number of people in the room, all of whom 
should be in a more or less sympathetic frame of mind, the 
suspense at the beginning—there is generally an interval before 
any phenomena are manifested—these are all circumstances 
which would allow to develop to the full repressed memories even 
to the degree of a secondary personality—i.e., a complete 
system of such independent memories. In the question of 
control of the medium by a particular departed person, 
the evidence is very often that the medium appears to 
have knowledge of some fact which she had no apparent 
means of ascertaining, of some fact which in all human 
probability would only be known to one man and his 
immediate family. This, Professor Lay believes, can in many 
cases be accounted for by the fact that the subconsciousness 
knows nothing of “selective attention.” That is to say, in 
walking down a crowded street the conscious attention of a 
painter may have been directed only to certain facts of light and 
shade, to a beautiful face, or to the remarkable colours in the 
dress of passers-by. His subconsciousness, however, will have 
registered all the facts that his physical eye has taken in—the 
*buses, the fact that such a horse was lame, the words on a 
newspaper poster. There are therefore probably ten times as 
many facts in the subconscious memory as there are in the 
conscious memory. This increases the medium’s chance of 
“ knowing ” a given fact by natural means tenfold. Another of 
Professor Lay’s points is that mediums and those under hypnosis 
very frequently speak in parables. Now it appears to be a fact 
~* (1) Man’s Unconscious Spirit. By Wilfrid Lay, Ph.D. London: Kegan 
Paul. [10s. 6d. net.]——(2) Psychanalysis in the Classroom, By C. H. Green, 
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that the symbolism used by the subconscious—in dreams, for 
examplo—is loosely the same in most people, the dream symbol 
ef the precipice or overwhelming waters standing for personal 
danger, the hurrying to catch a train or being unable to pack 
or dress standing for the crowding cares of this world, in most 
people’s dreams. It will therefore be seen that where com- 
munications are indirect or symbolic the medium’s statements 
might really be symbolic of memories or her own, but might 
typify equally somebody else’s recollections. Of his first point 
—the great content of the subconscious memory—he gives a 
very good example, unfortunately too long to quote here, in 
which this factor did account completely for an otherwise extra- 
ordinarily convincing psychic experience. 

While we are by no means as sure as Professor Lay seems to 
be that his two explanations will be found to cover the whole 
ground and account for all the phenomena of the séance, we cannot 
help thinking that his theories will prove very valuable as 
an extra sieve through which we may further test and refine the 
facts. One considerable fault his book has. He insists, he 
tells us, on having a proof for everything, and apparently 
believes that it is only in the world of alleged spiritual 
phenomena that such proof is denied him. He seems to 
forget that we all live in an intellectual Laputa—a kind 
of floating island of knowledge built on the airy substances 
of @ priori assumptions and “ self-evident” truths. As Mr. 
Bertrand Russell has said, “ All knowledge must be built upon 
our instinctive beliefs.” Again, Professor Lay seems to be 
trying to throw discredit on the spiritualists by talking as 
though their interest in death was abnormal. Is there not 
plenty, he says, in this unequivocal world around us to interest 
us that we must always be thinking of death ? The interest is 
abnormal, the proof of a warped character. Surely in those 
who must inevitably die an interest in death is pretty natural ? 
Metaphysicians tell us that the only thing that can be predicted 
of any man is that he will die: ell other prophecies must have 
an “if” before them, this alone is certain. 

Mr. George Green’s Psychanalysis in the Classroom? (we wish 
that writers would not juggle with words to which we of the 
public are just beginning to get used) is an excellent little book 
whose perusal would prove particularly interesting to elementary 
school teachers, whose large classes make their work so difficult 
It is interesting to see in what a great measure the new study 
of mind reinforces the old practices of our public schools on 
the one hand-——with their delegation of authority, team games 
ind so forth—and the newer doctrines of Mme. Montessori on 
the other. What the child must have, psychologists all seem to 
agree, are “opportunities for virtuous conduct.” If that 
virtuous conduct can be rather in the public eye, so much the 
better. The child is a dynamic, growing thing for whose intense 
activities we must above all provide an outlet. 

Dr. Varendonck’s book, The Psychology of Day-Dreams,' is 
of too technical a character to be dealt with here. It must 
suffice us to say that he has made an interesting contribution 
to the science of psychology. His book is prefaced by an intro- 
duction by Professor Sigmund Freud. 





THE NORSE DISCOVERERS OF AMERICA.* 
Tuat the Norsemen discovered America five centuries before 
Columbus may be accepted as an historical fact. They made no 
use of their discovery; they left no traces of their visit. For 
all that, the honour of first viewing the New World lies with 
them. The story is well set forth in a new book by Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy. He gives a literal translation of the relevant passages 
in the Icelandic sagas, especially the saga of Eric the Red and 
the so-called Flatey Book. Then he discusses the nature of the 
evidence, examines various controverted passages, and finally 
endeavours to trace the routes of the early voyagers. Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy impresses us not only with his knowledge of 
Icelandic and of navigation, but also with his honesty and good 
sense. He puts before the reader all the available evidence, 
and he admits the difficulties which it raises. There has been 
so much argument among scholars, especially in America and 
Scandinavia, about these Norse voyages that one might be 
excused for regarding them with scepticism. The author's 
treatment of the subject, however, removes our doubts. The 
sagas are not more obscure than the accounts of Cabot’s first 
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voyage, for example, which has been and still is a subject of 
fierce controversy. 

Mr. Gatherne-Hardy suggests with some truth that “ the 
Morris tradition in translating sagas” into a pseudo-mediaeyal 
English has given the English public a wrong idea of the Ice- 
landic sagas. They were not romantic concoctions, but “ plain 
unvarnished tales ” about the forefathers of the people for whom 
they were composed and recited. Before Ari the Learned, born 
in 1067, began to write down Icelandic history, the annals 
and genealogies of the settlers were handed down by oral tra- 
dition in the saga form. As the community was very small, 
there is a strong presumption in favour of the accuracy of these 
sagas, since one or more of the auditors would be able to correct 
a mistake on the part of the narrator. It is recorded, for in- 
stance, of Harald Haardraade that he heard a saga of his own 
travels, and complimented the story-teller on his accuracy ; 
on the other hand, in the saga of Burnt Njal, a man who told 
the story of Njal’s death unfairly was killed by an indignant 
listener, with the approval of his companions. If, then, there is 
nothing inherently improbable in the sagas, as they have been 
handed down in more or less corrupt mediaeval manuscripts, 
they are as trustworthy historical evidence as any that we haye 
for a small and primitive people. 

Now the sagas give a fairly lucid account of at least four 
voyages to America. The first Norseman to sight the American 
coast was Bjarni, son of Herjulf, who, while on his way from 
Iceland to join his father who had gone with Eric the Red to 
found a settlement in Greenland, was driven out of bis course 
“for many days.” He came to an unknown coast, perhaps 
near Cape Cod ; he would not land, but sailed north, and at last 
came to Greenland. This was about the year 986. Soon after 
the year 1000 Leif, son of Eric the Red, set out to retrace Bjarni’s 
route from the unknown land. He found first a rocky land which 
he called Helluland; then he came to a low-lying wooded 
country, which he called Markland; and at last he reached a 
country where a German sailor named Tyrker found vines and 
grapes, for which reason Leif called the country Wineland. 
When Leif went home to Greenland, rescuing a shipwrecked 
party on the way, his brother Thorvald was moved to go ex- 
ploring too. But Thorvald’s party were attacked by savages 
in skin canoes, who were repulsed only after they had fatally 
wounded the captain. Thorvald was buried on a headland 
which he had chosen. The fourth voyage was that of Karlsefni, 
who in the early years of the eleventh century sailed from 
Iceland to Greenland, married Gudrid, and then with a large 
company, numbering 160 men, set out for Wineland. They came 
to a fjord, inside an island which they called “ Straumsey” 
or Current Island because the tide ran swiftly round it. At the 
head of the fjord was a river flowing through a lake into the 
sea, with shoals in the estuary. They called this place Hop 
and settled there for a time. Karlsefni had a son, Snorri, born 
to him in the new country, where he stayed for three winters. 
But the savages, after trading with the Norsemen for red cloth, 
made themselves so troublesome that Karlsefni thought it well 
to return to the more peaceful Iceland. A fifth voyage which 
presents more disputable details was that of Freydis, daughter 
of Eric the Red, who persuaded two men to go shares with her 
in an expedition to Wineland, and, having taken them there, 
caused her followers to murder them and seize their ship. If it 
was not true, it is hard to understand why the saga-man was 
allowed to libel a woman of so powerful a family; but it does 
not add to the story of the exploration of America. 

Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s identification of the American lands 
visited by Leif and Karlsefni is interesting and plausible. Hellu- 
land, he thinks, was Labrador or Newfoundland. Markland 
was Nova Scotia. Wineland was New England, the fjord 
leading up to Hop was Long Island Sound, and Hop was on 
or near the site of New York City. Almost every writer on 
this subject has his own particular view, but it-must be said 
for the author’s theory that it fits the known facts very neatly. 
We may wonder why the Norsemen preferred Greenland or 
Iceland to Wineland, or why so combative a race found it irk- 
some to fight the savages. We may answer tentatively that 
one’s homeland is always more attractive than a foreign land, 
and that in Greenland and Iceland the Norsemen had their 
friends and kinsmen. Furthermore, they were so few in numbers 
that they were guided by prudence in not attempting to colonize 
a country inhabited by wild savages who greatly outnumbered 
them. Ralegh’s early settlers in Virginia had firearms and yet 
were unable to contend with the Indians, The Pilgrim Fathers, 
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a picked and resolute body of men, passed through a very 
critical time with the Indians, although the tribes of New Eng- 
land in 1620 were relatively small and decayed. It is highly 
probable that if the Norsemen, before the days of gunpowder, 
had tried to settle on Long Island Sound, they would have been 
wiped out by the natives, whereas in Greenland and Iceland 
their race survived. On the other hand, if the Norwegian 
Kings had not monopolized the trade of Greenland after 1294, 
thus isolating the settlement from Iceland, it is conceivable 
that much more would have been heard in Europe of Greenland 
and of the lands to the west and south, and that some Northern 
explorer would have opened the New World to European colon- 
ists before Columbus sailed. Norway’s monopoly ruined the 
treenland colony and prevented Norwegians from resuming 
the work begun by men of their race in the late tenth and early 
eleventh centuries in the discovery of North America. 





“SOLOMON EAGLE” ON ABRAHAM LINCOLN.* 
“Sotomon Eacie” has just reprinted a third series of his 
Books in General from the New Statesman. Some of the essays 
have kept, some, like insufficiently boiled jam, have gone 
“worky.” Among those still delightful are a little essay on 
Literary Publicity in the Future, that on Maeterlinck, and that 
on Mr. Wells’s History of the World, but the article to which the 
reader of the present moment will probably turn at once is 
that on Mr. Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln, for this play has 
just keen revived at the Lyceum. “Solomon Eagle” is far 
from being a professional dramatic critic, for he confesses 
that he rarely goes inside a theatre. Therefore it is perhaps 
because he is unjaded by sitting through two or three dozen 
mediocre plays a year that in his article we miss something of 
the tone of relief which has pervaded other writers’ criticisms. 
This omission of the usual preparation by degrees of mortifica- 
tion, however, may perhaps be considered to make his criticism 
more, not less, valuable. When he comes to particulars, we 
find that he likes Mr. Drinkwater’s notion of presenting a sort 
of film of Lincoln’s life in independent scenes, also his plan of 
linking up the scenes with elocuted choruses. The choruses 
themselves, however, give “Solomon Eagle’ “ goose-flesh ” 
—a most effective phrase. He says he saw 
“all sorts of defects in characterization, interpretation, 
machinery ; from the absence of that humeur which always 
clung about the hero to the fact that the whole seven scenes 
took place indoors; from the melodrama of Mr. Hook to the 
unconvincing and overdone pathos of the condemned sentry, 
who was so handsome, so brave, spoke such perfect English, 
and had committed his offence under such extremely palliating 
circumstances that it was unbelievable that anyone can have 
meant to execute him. But the fact remained that my eyes 
and ears were glued to the actors throughout ; that in places I 
was profoundly moved; that I was as sorry when Lincoln was 
shot as I should have been had I been present at the event ; 
and that I went away saying that not even the ban on smoking 
would keep me away from the theatre if there were many plays 
about which appealed as this one had done to both my intelli- 
gence and my emotion. There is no poetry about Mr. 
Drinkwater’s verse choruses, but there is a good deal in his 
prose-play.”’ 

Here he continues with a plea for the poetic drama. The 
witty comedy of manners needs no poetry; in that sphere our 
age (he instances Arms and the Man and The Importance of 
Being Earnest) has produced work equal to the best Restoration 
writers. But we cannot have a Lear or an As You Like It 
without poetry (not necessarily verse). Our modern tragedies, 
he complains, give one the feeling of pain, not as of a great grief 
or of a religious experience, but of a toothache or “a month 
in a slum.” We are sure that “Solomon Eagle” is right ; 
what we are not sure about is that Mr. Drinkwater has as yet 
hit upon the best technique for the poetic drama, as apart from 
the historic drama. In the historic drama we need a certain 
amount of technical realism. In Mr. Chesterton’s memorable 
couplet :— 

“Geography is about maps, 

Biography is about chaps.” 

The historical drama is also about “chaps.” Abraham Lincoln 
is a play that is interesting mainly because a man called Abraham 
Lincoln lived and behaved much as Mr. Drinkwater has shown 
him behaving. That is to say, the historical drama is about 
a “chap”; poeticaldrama is about types of men and the working 
cut of emotions. It does not matter to us in the least whether 
there was a king of Denmark called Hamlet, who was succeeded 
by his brother, and whose son was killed before he came to the 
Bow ks in General, By Solomon Eagle. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
43. Od, net.} 





throne, or whether the Venetian Republic once employed 
a Moorish general who was “ perplexed in the extreme.” The 
cinema-like series of scenes, so effective when we want to 
learn of the actual events which happened to an actual “ chap,” 
cease to be useful when we are interested, not intrinsically in 
facts, but in general principles which certain events have 
been chosen to illustrate, 





FICTION. 
DANGEROUS AGES.* 


A QUARTETTE of women whose ages range from twenty to 
eighty-four forms the subject of this discriminating and analytical 
novel. When it is said that the girl is the great-grandchild of 
the eldest lady, the ages of the mother and grandmother 
who come between can be surmised. Besides being exceedingly 
amusing, the book must necessarily be interesting to the student 
of modern womanhood, Miss Macaulay is a keen observer, 
and each of her portraits is a highly finished representation of 
the particular type of woman which it illustrates. Naturally, 
it must not be supposed that every girl in the present day is 
as modern in her social outlook on life as is Gerda Bendish. 
She, with her extreme objection to the formal union of marriage, 
is a good deal in advance of the normal post-war girl—which is 
fortunate in the opinion of those who were born in the recesses 
of the nineteenth century. Young people of advanced tendencies 
will consider Gerda with wistful envy, and wish that their own 
friends were as outspoken and held such advanced opinions. 
Gerda’s mother, Neville, is caught in the web of matrimonial 
circumstances quite as securely as any woman of thirty years 
ago. Before her marriage she had intended to be a doctor, 
and at the age of forty-three, her children being grown up, she 
tries to go back to the work, only to find that her brain after 
twenty years of married life has lost its power of close application 
to scientific matters. Her mother, Mrs. Hilary, who is sixty- 
four, is afflicted with the restless irritability of the vacant mind. 
She indeed was happy when fulfilling her duties as wife and 
mother, and now that her exceedingly large family has grown 
up and her husband is dead, the poor lady is too much tired out 
to be able to turn to a new way of life. It will occur to the 
old-fashioned reader that, according to modern ideas. of the 
supreme importance of civic duty, this is no unhappy fate. 
Unless and until people are agreed that the upbringing of five 
or six children on fairly satisfactory lines is a disadvantage 
instead of an advantage, this old profession of wife and mother, 
even if it does not take the whole of a woman’s life, will remain 
of such vitalimportance to the State that the small matter of its 
exponents being restlessly out of a job at the age of sixty-three 
is of no sort of importance. Poor Mrs. Hilary has, in the words 
of the French social expert, prepared for herself “une triste 
vieillesse ” through never having learnt to play cards, but, after 
all, she has only herself to blame for this, as well as for other 
more important omissions. Grandmamma at eighty-four is a 
completely contented figure, and her ancient mind is far more 
fluid to modern ideas than that of her very tiresome daughter. 
She has been a widow since soon after sixty, and, having luckily 
been trained in the hard work of a vicaress, has been able to 
interest herself in parish work until the time comes when rest 
is really welcome. Being an exceedingly intelligent old woman, 
she realizes that a vacant life is most difficult for the middle- 
aged to bear, and says of her daughter :— 

‘* She would have been quite happy like that forty years ego. 
The young have high spirits, and can amuse themselves without 
work. She never wanted work when she was eighteen. It’s 
the old who need work. They’ve lost their spring and their 
zest for life, and need something to hold on to. It’s all wrong, 
the way we arrange it—meaking the young work and the old sit 
idle. It should be the other way about. Girls and boys don’t 
get bored with perpetual holidays; they live each moment 
of them hard; they would welcome the eternal Sabbath ; and 
indeed I trust we shall all do that, as our youth is to be renewed 
like eagles. But old age on this earth is far too sad to do 
nothing in. Remember that, child, when your times comes.” 
All this is completely true, but it must be pointed out that 
grandmamma herself did not make a very great success of her 
job when she was bringing up Mrs. Hilary, who is so narrow- 
minded, jealous, and futile a woman that the reader cannot but 
imagine that Mr. Hilary pére must have been a most remarkable 
man for the family to have turned out so comparatively well. 

The principal quartette does not furnish, however, the only 
set of characters in the book. Neville Bendish has two 
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unmarried sisters and two married brothers, one of whom has a 
wife who can only be described as an example of the type of 
* courtisane.” We do not hear of her doing anything morally 
wrong, but her whole attitude and outlook on life are an offence 
to morality. Of the two unmarried sisters, Pamela, the elder, 
is devoted to good works, and Nan, the younger, is of the emanci- 
pated type of modern woman, bound by no conventions and 
earning her own living by her pen in a society which is decidedly 
emancipated. In the end, owing to a disappointment in love, 
Nan goes off with a married man, with whom it docs not seem 
in the least likely that she will find happiness. 

Practically the whole book may be taken as a demonstration 
of Walter Bagehot’s saying: “It’s a horrid scrape to be 
a woman,” and this in spite of all the high hopes of the improve- 
ment of the position of women in the present day. Unfortu- 
nately, unless we take as gospel the author’s motto from Triria 
—‘‘ Human life on this minute and perishing planet is a mere 
episode, andas brief asadream . . .”—andcome tothe inevitable 
conclusion that, this being the case, nothing matters, we are 
bound to acknowledge that, unless the State becomes the manag- 
ing guardian of children, the position of women is and will 
remain unequal from the point of view of public life to that of 
men. It may be that our ideals of family life are wrong, and 
that government control of infants is what is wanted for the 
happiness of the world. But when we see what happens under 
government control of railways and mines, it must be confessed 
that to hand over cur tender babies to such guardians seems 
a most hazardous and terrifying experiment. Surely it is 
better that middle-aged women should be unhappy, used up, 
and out of a job, rather than that our children should be brought 
up without that individual care and love which we find is the 
lot of the happy majority in every section of society. Unless 
the world is to perish, women must sacrifice their lives to those 
of the children. And those who cry that they would not mind 
giving up their lives, but that they think it intolerably hard 
to sacrifice a small part, and be left objectless at the end, must 
be answered that unfortunately it cannot be helped, that civic 
virtue requires this from them, and that what they do with 
themselves after, when their most important function is finished, 
is a matter of small importance. 

We have left ourselves little room to speak of the many 
exceedingly diverting episodes in the book. There is, for 
instance, a delightful account of a bicycling tour in Cornwall 
in which the reader will hear the very echo of the waves breaking 
over their black rocks. The art of this is subtle, for the descrip- 
tions given are entirely incidental to the action of the story. 
During the tour Nan Hilary is making a silent but desperate 
struggle to retain the love of Barry Briscoe, who, convinced of 
her indifference, has transferred his affections to her niece 
Girder, There is also a delightful episode in which Mrs. Hilary 
takes to psycho-analysis and suffers extremely exhilarating 
shocks from the conversation of her dector, who is of the school 
of Freud, and whose descriptions of her dreams and their 
meanings fill her with emotion :— 

“Her dreams, which she had to recount to him at every 
sitting, bore such terrible significance—they grew worse and 
worse, as Mrs. Hilary could stand more. 

* Ah, well,’ Mrs. Hilary sighed uneasily, after an interpretation 
into strange terms of a dream she had hed about beathing. 
Ray very odd, when I’ve never even thought about things like 

at. 

‘Your Unconscious,’ said Mr. Cradock, firmly, ‘ has thought 
the more. The more your Unconscious is obsessed by a thing, 
the less your conscious self thinks of it. It is shy of the subject, 
for that very reason.’ 

Mrs. Hilary was certainly shy of the subject, for that reason 

or others. When she felt too shy of it, Mr. Cradock let her 
change it. ‘It may be true, she would szy, ‘ but it’s very 
terrible, and I would rather not dwell on it.’ ” 
Indeed, the whole book is full of penetrating sentences analysing 
the conscious as well as the unconscious selves of its women 
readers, While most of these will not fail to find themselves 
in one or other of the characters depicted, they will be so amused 
and interested by the whole novel that they will almost forgive 
the author for having told them the truth. Men readers will, 
of course, find the story altogether delightful. 





READABLE NovEts.—The Pitcher of Fate. By Iris Marshall. 


‘Stanley Paul. 8s. 6d. net.)—A Russo-Polish historical novel of 
the period immediately following the death of Ivan the Terrible. 
A little less history and a little more of the romantic element 
would probably have made a better book, but the true story of 
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those tragic and troubled times is sufficiently dramatic in itself 
to hold the reader’s attention——The Jron Bell. By C. E. 
Lawrence. (Daniel O'Connor. 88. 6d. net.)—A pathetic picture 
of a lodging-house slavey who is haunted throughout her dreary 
life by fear of two things: madness and the workhouse. The 
sordid setting of the story is relieved by the unconscious nobility 
of the heroine and by the directness and simplicity with which 
the tale is told.——The Syrens. By Dot Allan. (Heinemann, 7s.) 
—aA first novel of unequal achievement but of decided promise, 
The scene is laid mainly in Glasgow, but the hero, following 
the call of the blood inherited from a buccaneering father, 
leaves the business he has built up there to wander on the high 
seas. The machinery of the plot is at times rather too obvious, 
but the considerable amount of really good writing scattered 
throughout the book is a compensating factor and foreshadows 
for the author a further and greater success. 
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That very energetic organization, the Society of SS. Peter 
and Paul, has issued An Official Handbook to the First Anglo- 
Catholic Priests’ Convention, which is being held at Oxford, 
It is a well got-up little book and is quite delightfully printed. 
Indeed, the Society seems to be a most up-to-date organization. 
We may quote from a little account it gives of itself. “The 
Company also deals in ‘everything for the Church and Altar’ 
for the convenience of the clergy, and profits made in trading 
frequently enable books to be published at prices below com- 
mercial standards. For this reason priests have every induce- 
ment to place their orders for sacristy supplies with a House 
which has unrivalled experience and knowledge in supplying the 
‘right thing in the right way.’ ” For the rest the book contains 
a programme for the Convention, the Mass of the Holy Ghost, 
and similar matter. 


Morocco That Was. By Walter B. Harris. (Blackwood. 
25s. net.)—No Englishman knows Morocco better than 
Mr. W. B. Harris, and his new book, mainly about Mulai Abdul 
Aziz, Mulai Hafid, and Raisuli, is most entertaining. His 
description of the last two Sultans is whimsical in the 
extreme. As rulers, they were impossible; as unconscious 
jesters, they were unrivalled, though the wretched Moors had 
to pay for their mad folly. Mulai Hafid had at times a pretty 
wit. He wrote some Arabic verses on Tangier which Mr. Harris 
translates thus : 

** In the last day the people of Tangier came to the judgment- 
seat of God; and the Supreme Judge said, “‘ Surely you are 
the least and worst of all people. Under what circumstances 
did you live ?” 

‘And they replied, ‘We have sinned; we have sinned; 
but our Government was international: we were ruled by the 
representatives of Europe.” 

‘And the Supreme Judge said, “Surely you have been 
sufficiently punished: enter into Paradiso.” ’” 

Mr. Harris devotes a long and interesting chapter to the 
brigand chief Raisuli, who was for a time under British pro- 
tection and then under Spanish protection. He was during 
the war a nominal friend of Germany, whence he drew large 
subsidies, He is now using against Spain the arms with which 
the Spanish Government incautiously supplied him. 


The History of the Yorubas. By the Rev. Samuel Johnson. 
Edited by Dr. O. Johnson. (Routledge. 21s. net.)—This 
noteworthy book was written by a native missionary and has 
been edited by his brother. It appears to be based lergely 
on oral tradition, preserved by the hereditary court historians, 
and, for the latter half of the last century, on the evidence of 
eye-witnesses. Written history must have begun in this way 
everywhere, but it is interesting to have an actual example 
of the process. Mr. Johnson’s account of his own people, 
who occupy most of the country between Lagos and the 
Niger, begins with mythical kings and comes down to the 
establishment of the British Peace between 1892 and 1897. 
Wars occupy most of the narrative. The last war continued 
for sixteen years and was only ended by two British expeditions, 
which tamed the people of Ijebu and the Emir of Ilorin, The 
Ijebus had obstructed the trade route to the interior and made 
themselves obnoxious to their neighbours. Ilorin offended in & 
It is clear that the British Protectorate has 
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benefited this once distracted region, simply by . forbidding 
tribal war. The author devotes the first part of his book to 
a short Yoruba grammar, and to a description of Yoruba 
institutions. The Yorubas think that they came originally 
from Mecca, but the author holds that they came from Upper 
Egypt, at any rate from the eastern parts of Africa. The 
chapter on manners and customs is particularly interesting. 


Some Problems of the Peace Conference. By C. H. Haskins 
and R. H. Lord. (H. Milford. 12s. 6d. net.)—This is a good 
statement of the main geographical problems which the Peace 
Conference had to solve. The authors, two well-known Harvard 
professors of history, were employed by the American delegation 
at Paris, but, unlike some others, they “have not felt at liberty 
to enter into the details of negotiations which may have become 
known to them in their official capacity.” They deal not only 
with the non-German parts of Germany, but also with the former 
Hapsburg dominions and with the Balkans. The book is dis- 
passionate in tone and will be found a useful justification of 
the Peace Treaties. There are half a dozen poor maps and some 


pibliographical notes. 


A Short History of Newnham College, Cambridge. By Alice 
Gardner. (Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes. 7s. 6d. net.)— 


This lucid and dispassionate narrative of a great movement is 
in itself a justification of higher education for women. Miss 
Gardner describes the early stages very clearly, showing how 
natural was the development from extension lectures to lectures 
in Cambridge, and from the modest rooms where Miss Clough 
and her first five students settled in 1871 to the stately buildings 
of the present Newnham. Like the British Constitution, 
Newnham grew quietly out of the needs which it served ; there 
is nothing artificial about it, nothing superfluous. Miss Gardner 
pays a warm tribute to the late Miss A. J. Clough, the late Pro- 
fessor Henry Sidgwick and Mrs. Sidgwick, the three chief founders 
of Newnham, and relates the main events in the history of the 
college. She betrays no bitterness in her references to the 
repeated refusals of the university to grant degrees to the women 
who have earned them; she foresees, no doubt, that the question 
cannot be left unsettled much longer. The little book is illus- 
trated with some good photogray aphs. 


The Handy Royal Atlas. By G. H. Johnston. (W. and A. K. 
Johnston; Macmillan. 70s. net.)—The many changes made 
by the war have necessarily made the pre-war atlases obsolete 
in respect of political frontiers. This new edition of the Handy 
Royal Atlas may be heartily commended for general use, as it 
embodies the numerous alterations made by the peace treaties 
in the political maps, especially of Europe and Africa, It 
contains fifty-three good maps, clearly engraved and well 
printed in colours, with a full and useful index. The map- 
makers may be excused for a certain indefiniteness about the 
borders of Fiume, which are not yet, so far as we know, exactly 
determined. The plebiscite areas between Poland and East 
Prussia are generally supposed to have been awarded to the 
Germans and need not have been marked as if the plebiscites 
were still to be taken. The tiny speck of land in the Pacific 
which has excited so much needless controversy is marked 
only as “ Pleasant Island”’ instead of under its better-known 
name of Nauru, and is not indexed under either name. The 
atlas, however, is in the main remarkably accurate and will be 
most useful, 








My Canadian Memories. By 8. Macnaughtan. (Chapman 
and Hall. 12s. 6d. net.)—Canada has long ceased to be for us 
& far distant country. Yet in spite of this fact, and in spite 
of the presence here of so many of Canada’s sons during the 
Great War, knowledge of that country, its people and conditions 
is for the majority still only superficial, and it is always interest- 
ing and enlightening to have the impressions of a thoughtful 
observer of other lands. It is therefore somewhat disappointing 
that the late Miss Macnaughtan, so qualified to give such im- 
pressions, should have comparatively little to say about present. 
day Canada, She has been attracted rather by its history, its 
rise and development, the romance of its great railroads, and 
the careers of some of its more celebrated sons. The develop- 
ment of a young nation is always a fascinating subject, and Miss 
Macnaughtan writes of it with the sympathy and literary 
quality which distinguished all her work. 


The Editorial. By Leon Nelson Flint. (Appleton. 12s. 6d. 
net.}—Mr, Flint holds the Professorship of Journalism in the 





University of Kansas. His elaborate and painstaking analysis 
of leader-writing, illustrated by numerous examples from 
American newspapers, shows how seriously the technique of 
journalism is being studied in the United States. We are glad 
to note his remark that “From the news standpoint and the 
standpoint of broad newspaper policies, ethics is undoubtedly 
the most vital subject in journalism. The advance of the whole 
American Press hinges on progress at the strategic point where 
honesty and accuracy and decency and fairness and responsibilit y 
and devotion are confronted by entrenched opposition.” 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

The Life of Christ. By the Rev. R. J. Campbell. (Cassell. 
12s. 6d. net.) Is America Worth Saving? Addresses on 
National Problems and Party Policies. By Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of Columbia University. (Fisher Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net.) Dante, 1321-1921. Essays in Commemora- 
tion. By Lord Bryce, Professors Croce, Ker, Mackail, Mr. 
Laurence Binyon, and other distinguished writers. (Published 
for University of London Press by Hodder and Stoughton. 
12s, 6d. net.) 














PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


Y r Tr 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Aston (Sir G.), Mostly About Trout, cr 8vo.......... (G. Allen & Unwin) net 8/5 
Bennett (H. 'G.), Animal Proteins, 8vo............ cesses (Bailligre) net 15,0 
Fs Ostraca and Papyri: Short Texts from, Edited and Indexed by 
ME Sa Wuknan cies an eas sendelns "(Oxford Univ. Press) net 16/0 
Enock (C. R.), America and England, 8vo......cccccsess (D. O'Connor) net 25 0 
Fyfe (H.), The Making of an Optimist, 8vo...........+0+5- (Parsons) net 12/6 
Gibbs (Via), A Memoir, by Magdeline Alston, 8vo........ (Constable) net 18,0 
Hussey (Brig.-Gen. A. H.) and Inman (Major D. 8.), The Fifth Division in 
Se I EE ares cb CUGchsieeRokaseescuuerhecent (Nisbet) net 15/0 
Lowie (R. H.), Primitive Society, 8v0...........0eee00: (Routledge) net 21,0 
Mogensen (Maria), Le Mastaba Egyptien De La Glyptotheque Ny Carlsberg, 
SOG CONE, TOD cine ccccecccecncassncccoes (Gyldendal) net 21,0 
Peake (Sir Loyalty, Bart.), by F. A. Lutyens, cr 8vo...... (J. Bale) net 7/6 
Pell (C. E.), The Law of Births avy Deaths, 8VO..........0 (Unwin) net 12/6 
Political Economy Club, Vol. VI., Centenary Volume, 8vo (Macmillan) net 21/0 
Preston (Lieut.-Col. R. M.), The Dese rt Mounted C orps, 8vo (Constable) net 21/0 
Saleeby (C. W.), The Eugenic Prospect: National and Racial (Unwin) net 12/6 
Sheehan (Captain D. D.), Ireland Since Parnell, 8vo....(D. O'Connor) net 12/6 


“— Taggart (J.), Thermionic Tubes in Radio Tele “graphy and Telephony, 
Cdaddg906650060555006000000840nSRe ASN ES OE (Wireless Press) net 25 
Staterman’ 3 Year Book, 1921, Edited by Sir J. 8. Keltie and M. Epstein, 
D685 60 CN SESE PO eKaT eRe hed e Ve SERRE SSO CREST (Macmillan) net 20/0 
10/6 








Zisuand ¢ (S.), Modern Social Movements, cr 8vo...... (H. W. Wilson) net 
TILO - LEUM 
GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED- TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ON 
LIBERTY & CO., Lid., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 





LIGHT LUNCHES 


sandwiches—are 


—fish, 
made wonderfully appetizing by the use of 


cheese, sardines, 


& PERRIN S' 
SAUCE, 


LEA 


The Original WORCESTERSHIRE, 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, tmiteo. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 
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EHRMANNS 
Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Special Bargain: 


EXCELLENT DINNER BURGUNDY 


(Guvée Bonnefond). 
Smooth and soft, good bodied. Anexcellent Table Wine. 


Per 29/6 dozen. 


In original one dozen cases. 
Allowance 1s. per dozen on 10 dozen. 
” 5. Od. ,, ” P or more. 
Write for “ PINK LIST,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines and Spirits 
at Market Prices, 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Splendid Value, 


Please quote “—” 





PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE. 


Old age and infirmity with their 
disability come all too soon. 
Provide capital for your old age 
by an Endowment Assurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 
142 HOLBORN BARS, EC. 1. 











GREAT LINEN 
ONLY TWO MORE WEEKS 
Write for our illustrated Sale Cata- 


SALE 


Delivery of parcels is guaranteed to 
logue No. 40 P., giving a host of customer’s own address and carriage 
bargains and sent post frec, paid on 20s. upwards, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, manuracrurens, BELFAST. 


TO LET FURNISHED. 





| | AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER. 
OVER 500 FEET ABOVE SEA. 


Close to Golf Links. An hour and ten minutes from London by 
Portsmouth road. Hourly service of trains (L. and S.W.R.) 
from Station (2 miles). 

A roomy House, with all modern conveniences (electric 
light, telephone, seven bathrooms, &c.), standing on the Downs, 
surrounded by woods. It contains over twenty bedrooms and 
good sitting-rooms. One large room with polished oak floor 
specially adapted for dancing. Very well furnished. Flower 
garden, grass tennis court, squash racket court. Vegetables and 
poultry by arrangement. Garage for two cars. 

Rent 350 gns. for August and September. 

For appointment to view ring up Guildford 342, or apply by 
letter, 

“S$,” Newlands Corner, 
Merrow Downs, 
GUILDFORD. 








FOR SALE. 


prok SALE.—Good class School -for Girls in the Eastern 
Counties, containing 60 boarders paying 75 to 90 guineas, and 90 day 
pupils paying from 9 to 18 guineas per annum. Gross receipts about £6,000, net 
any about £1,000. Goodwill, £1,500, or term's fees, furniture at valuation. 
art of purchase money could be paid off by instalments. Very sound opening. 
—For further particulars apply T 3182, c/o TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
School Transfer Agents, 61 Conduit Street, London, W. 1. 
OR SALE.—Blackwood’s Magazine, 1916 to 1921, unbound, 

in good condition.—Mrs, EYRE-MATCHAM, Newhouse, Redlynch, 





Wilts, 





SALES BY AUCTION. 

M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will hold the following SALES by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 

34 and 35 New Bond Street, W.1, during next week, each Sale commencing 
at ONE o'clock precisely -— 

JULY 18TH AND 19TH.—VALUABLE BOOKS AND ILLUMINATED AND 
OTHER MANUSCRIPTS, the property of the late Thomas Bumpus, Esq. ; 
of Sir F. Dale, Bt.; of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Albemarle ; of Major-General 
Yerry ; of Sir Richard Paget, Bt.; and of the late Charles Butler, Esq. 

JULY 19TH AND 20TH.—-OIL PAINTINGS, WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
AND ENGRAVINGS, including the collection of the late Mrs. Seymour Trower, 
Iiridge House, Weybridge; and FAMILY PORTRAITS, the property of Sir 
dohn Trelawny, Bt. 

illustrated catalogues (6 plates), price 2s. 

JULY 20TH—22ND.—BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, including books from 
ee of John Ewer Jefferson Hogg, Esq., the Friend and Biographer of 
Shelley. 

JULY 21st AND 22ND.—CHINESE WORKS OF ART, the property of Colonel 
A. 5. Wingate, C.M.G., 14 Collingham Road. 8.W, 

Day be viewed. Plain catalogics anay be 





| 
HE AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION of New York City, 
Manager of Public Unrestricted Sales of Paintings. Prints, Ta pestrie : 
Furniture and other Works of Art, Books, Manuscripts and other Literary — 
Artistic Propertics, begs to announce that its representative, Mr. ARTHUR 
SWANN, will be in Great Britain from July 14th to August 15th, 1921, and 
would be pleased to confer with Executors and others having Property they 
may wish to submit to the American market. 


Address: BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 123 Pall Mall, 8.w. 1, 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED, 
OLIDAY POSTS of all kinds urgently WANTED 54 
QUALIFIED aca — wo unable to meet vacetien 

ex 2.—-Write Miss 8! SHEY Yomen’s Service, 58 Victoria § 
Tel: Victoria 9542. ; — 


* s AS A WwW 2.3 es 

ADY (aged 28) desires confidential SECRETARIAL Post 

in September, in or near London. B.A. degree. Trained shorthand. 

typist. Accounts. Five years’ experience in office and high school, Salary 
£250-£300.—Box 1064, The Spectator, 13 York Street, London, W.0.2, 

SWEDISH GENTLEMAN residing on South Coast offers 

his services to Publishers or others requiring translations of English intg 

Swedish, er would act as private secretary.—Write to box No. 1065, The Spectator 

13 York Street, London, W.C, . 


CCOUNTANT seeks whole or part-time position. Experi- 

enced in large departmental stores accounts, costing, &c., and in contra 

of staff. Accounts ten up pertodically and audits executed. Moderate 
terms by arrangement.—Write W. MARTIN, 277 Regent Street, W. 1. 


| we LADY (29), Colonel’s Daughter, University degree 
(baccalauréat~s-lettres), 2 — experience in England, requires Post 
immediately or for September. eferences in London.—Mile. GABRIAC, 37 
Lee Road, Blackheath, 8.E. 3. 
| NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDI R CYMRU A MYNWY. 























The Council of the College invites ap jlications for the post of TEMPORARY 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN PH LOSOPHY (for twelve months from 
October ist, 1921). Salary £300 per annum. 

Further —- may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom appll- 
cations and testimonials (which need not be printed) must be received on of 
before Saturday, July 23rd, 1921, 

University College, Cardiff. D,. J. A. BROWN, 

July 2nd, 1921, Registrar. 


S HANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


An ASSISTANT MISTRESS (Kindergarten) is required for this School to 
arrive in Shanghai early nm November. Candidates should be from 25 to 30 
years of age, unmarried, and be fully trained, experienced, and hold the higher 
certificate of the National Froebel Union. Pay tacls 189.75 per mensem without 
allowances, except participation in the superannuation fund. Under agreement 
for three years, with increase if the agreement is renewed. At the present 
rate of exchange taels 1 equals 3s. 6d., but exchange ts Hable to fluctuation 
The pre-war rate was taels 1 equals 2s. 6d. First-class intermediate passage 
is provided and half-pay is allowed during voyage. Further particulars and 
application forms may be obtained of the Council's agents, by whom applications 
must be received as early as possible. 

JOHN POOK & CO 


Agents for the Municipal Council ot Shanghal, 
63 Fenchurch Street, London, £.C. 3. 
July, 1921. 








()XFORD UNIVERSITY : DEPARTMENT FOR THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 


To Schoolmasters and others :— 
WANTED, for the Michaelmas Term, an ASSISTANT LECTURER and 
TUTOR (Man).—Apply to the DIRECTOR, 22 St. John Street, Oxford. 


(\HESHIRE COUNTY TRAINING COLLEGE, CREWE. 


WANTED, for the Cheshire County Training College for Teachers, 
Crewe, a WOMAN LECTURER in HISTORY, who wil be required to reside 
in the Women’s Hostel attached to the College. The salary will be in accordance 
with the Burnham Scale for Secondary School Teachers, plus an additional 
allowance at the rate of £40 per annum in respect of Training College work. 
The salary will be subject to a deduction of £65 per annum in respect of board 
and residence in the Women's Hostel. For full particulars of the duties of the 
post, applicants should write to the Principal at the College. 

Applications, giving particulars ef age, education, and experience, together 
with copies of recent testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned not later thaa 


the 23rd July, 1921. 
H. D. STRUTHERS, 
Secretary. 








Education Offices, 
Crewe. 
July llth, 1921, 


U SIVERSITy OF BIRMINGHAM. 
(EDUCATION DEPARTMENT.) 


LECTURESHIP IN GRADE II. 


A SENIOR LECTURER in EDUCATION (woman) will be required in Sep- 
tember next consequent upon the appointment of Miss M. Morton, M.A., @& 
Principal of the Newcaetle-on-Tyne Training College. Good degree, qualifica- 
tions in educational theory, experience in schools and in the training of teachers 
essential. Commencing salary £400. 

Two copies of applications and testimonials should be sent to the undersigned 
not later than Ju/y 19th, 1921. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


Wage ner UNIVERSITY SCHOOLMASTERS — preferably 

Oxford or Cambridge men—required for NAUTICAL TR AINING 
SCHOOL (Reformatory) Schoolroom and Games. Burnham scale of pay,— 
Apply, full particulars, to CAPTAIN SUPERINTENDENT, Nautical Training 
School, Heswall, Cheshire. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invites applica 
tions for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR of HISTORY tenable at Royal 
Holloway College. Salary £800a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received 
not later than first post on September 22nd, 1921, by the ACADEMIC REGI 
TRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 8.W.7, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 














} | ISTORY LECTURER required for September for St- 
Mary's Training College, Cheltenham. 


Evangelical Churchwoman. 


Salary according to Burniiam Secondary Scale.—Applications to the Principal, 
Miss A. B. MONK, M.A, 
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APPLICATIONS are invited for APPOINTMENTS as INSTRUCTOR 
LIBUTENANTS in the Royal Navy. . 

‘andidates must be under 30 years of age, have had a University Training, 
d-have taken an Honours Degree in Mathematics, Science, or Engineering. 
o present rates of pay are from £365 per annum on entry to a maximum of 
£949 “per annum as Instructor Commander. Promotion, by selection, to 

Jostructor Captain is also open, with a maximum of £1,277 per annum. 

Retired pay, to Officers over 40 years of age, after 12 years’ service, ranges 
from £300 per annum for an Instructor Lieutenant to a maximum of £900 for 
an Instructor Captain, according to length of service. Service pension is also 

ved to Officers if invalided before becoming eligible for ee . 

Service victualling, cabin accommodation and servant, are provided. 

n eases where it is not possible to provide these the following allowances 
are paid in lieu :— 

VICTUALLING ALLOWANCE .. £80 per annum. 

Lopaina ALLOWANCE £80 to £100 per annum according to Rank. 

SERVANT ALLOWANCE ae .~ y - per annuza according to Rank, 

, sr particulars apply in the first instance to 

ae PI'The SECRETARY of the ADMIRALTY, 

Whitehall, 8.W. 1. 


ae eee OF Sropuraa 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA. 
CHALLIS CHAIR OF PHILOSOPHY. 








ions are invited for the above position. Salary (fixed) £1,100 per 
annum, and £150 allowed for travelling Gee pw to Sydney from Europe. Pen- 
sion of £400 per annum, under certain specified conditions, after 20 years’ service. 
Duties commence ist March, 1922. Further details of terms of appointment 
may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications (in sextuplicate), 
stating age and qualifications, accompanied by references and copies of testi- 
wouials, should be sent not later than Tuesday, 2nd August, 1921. 
AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Applicat 


stralia House, 
- oe Lonion, W.C. 2, 
28th June, 1921, 
GUNDEBLAND EDUCATION COMMITTES. 








TRALNING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER in EDUCATION and 
MISTRESS of METHOD. Salary according to the Burnham Scale for Secondary 
School Teachers, plus £20 at any point on the scale.. 

Candidates must hold a degree, or its equivalent, of a British University, and 
have had experience of the duties of a Mistress of Method. 

The Lady appointed will be required to act under the direction of the Principal. 

Applications, together with copies of three recent testimonials and the names 
of three persons to whom reference may be made, addressed to the undersigned, 
should be forwarded not later than Saturday, 30th July instant. 

Education Offices : iERBERT REED, 
15 John Street, Sunderland. Chief Education Officer. 
ith July, 1921. 


(yout BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND EDUCATION 





COMMITTEE, 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
APPOINTMENT OF WOMAN PRINCIPAL, 


Applications are invited for the above-named appointment. Salary £600 per 
annum. 

Candidates must possess an Honours Degree of a recognized British University, 
and preference will be given to those who have had Residential experience either 
during training or subsequently at a University or College. 

Conditions of appointment may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications should be forwarded not later than Saturday, 23rd July, 1921. 

Note.—There is a probability in the near future of the College becoming a 
Residential Institution, in which case board, residence, and laundry will be added 
to the salary now offered. 

Education Offices, 

15 John Street, 
Sunderland. 
27th June, 1921. 
AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS, Price 2s. 6d. to 28. 10d. post free-—-WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, LTD., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


YERYMAN. Hampstead Tube Station (Hampstead 7224). 


Evgs. 8.15. A DOLL’S HOUSE, by Ibsen. Mat. Sat. at 2.30. 


HERBERT REED, 
Chicf Education Officer. 





LECTURES, &c. 


| ue BURGH SCHOOL OF COOKERY AND DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY. 
5 ATHOLL CRESCENT. 
FORTY-SEVENTH SESSION, 1921-1922, 
The following Courses of Training can be taken :— 
I, TRAINING for TEACHERS in COOKERY, LAUNDRY WORK, and 
HOUSEWIFERY—2 years and 2 terms. 
II. TRAINING for TEACHERS af NEEDLEWORK, DRESSMAKING, 
and MILLINERY—2 years. 
ITT. HOUSEWIFE’'S TRAINING—6 months. 
IV, HOUSEWIFE’S ADVANCED COURSE—3 months. 
V. HOUSEKEEPER’S TRAINING—6 months. 
Vi. HOUSEKEEPER’S ADVANCED COURSE—3 months, 
VIL. COOK’S CERTIFICATE—3 months. 
Vill. LAUNDRY MANAGERESS’ CERTIFICATE—4 months. 
1X, ag ne for PRINCESS LOUISE NURSES for CHILDREN— 
months, 

Students are reccived for any number of selected lessons in Cookery, Needle- 
Work, Dressmaking, and Millinery, and Courses in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, &c. 
— School is recognized as a Central Institution by the Scottish Education 

‘paw tent, and the Teacher's Diploma is recognized by the Education Boards 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. i 

There are five Boarding Houses for Students in connexion with the School, 
and there is a large Tennis and Games Ficid for the Students. 

Py oes a large Demand for Women holding the Diplomas and Certificates 
of this School, and Students have no difficulty in obtaining suitable situations 
at good salaries. i 
bel Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, 5 Atholl Crescent, Edin- 
‘urgh, who will give additional information and will advise as to the most 
Buitable Courses, 


P{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
=. ~ WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chair- 
= and Hon, Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
ymonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
om the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E, EK. LAWRENCE, 








NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD. 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, Offers well-cducated WOMEN complete 
Teacher a Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GY MNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, 8WIM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GooD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Studentsa 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, gay ny | and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


UTDOOR LIFE. THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women. An attractive sealaing 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Hardy Fruit, flowers, vegetables, an 
bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit canning. Full theoretical 
instruction.—Prospectus from PRINCIPALS, 


‘O Gentlewomen. —Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. vely old manor 
house and grounds.—Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, pete I N. Devon, 


ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Practical comprehensive 
training at Ileden College, Kingston. near Canterbury. Healthy situation, 

300 ft. up. Congenial home life, individual consideration, Gardening year 
begins mid-September.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


[ INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 

Head-Mistress: Miss ¥F. M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
NALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate ia sunny, dry, 

and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tead 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


TNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


rPXHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domesticscience. 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in utiful grounds, 

situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


QT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, RRO 




















HARROW. 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 


$GBeB 4.8L Bs 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 
VYHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, at SETTLE, YORKS, till 

end of mr will re-open in September in larger premises, FARLEY 

HALL, OAKAMOOR, N. STAFFS.; 650 ft. above sea level.—Apply early to 
Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Cantab.). 


A GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 

LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins, from 
sea.—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 

















THXUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 


— Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London, 

Principals { Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 

(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A, Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 











T# E ABBEY SCHOOL, READING. 
Chairman of Council: The Ven. THE ARCHDEACON OF BERKSHINE, 





Head-Mistress: Miss H, E. MUSSON (Newnham College, Cambridge). 
First Grade Public School for Girls, 
A FEW VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER, 1921. 


CLASS for CHILDREN under ten is held in WEST: 
MINSTER. Montessori Method is used for children under seven.— 
Apply Miss FIELD, St. Mary’s Vicarage, Vincent Square, Westminster. 


GHA LLONER SCHOOL. 


A School on Modern Lines 











or 
GIRLS and YOUNG BOYS. 
A limited number of girls over nine years of age taken as boarders, 
For prospectus and full details apply to the Principals: 
Miss MALIN and Miss E. F. HOPE-WALLACE, 
72 Queen's Gate, 5.W. 7. 
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FOREIGN. 
ad ALIZIERS, VEVEY. High 
Pp perttentens 0 apply to MADAME CHAMOREL, Princi 
JUN . D, prockhurst, © hurch Stretton, who accompanies pupils to 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


—— ROYAL NAVY AS A inet pene a A cma go 
<0 Tio in she Beans Hove. bow teenies ov Price be, net.” Powage 


"ha Royal Na &c. Price 6s. net. P 
“ Royal Navy Mouse.’ 21 Old Bond Btrest, London, 
RUSIGAL 


-C'ass Lees 
evey end July. 





a5 
—GIE 





COLLEGE, FODLLE 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 
Age of Entry, ek op oy ee tne Leet yf Nomina- 


——— months. 
tions to Royal Naval mout Candidates prepared 


into the seve Navy, waojoce te to Admiralty 
_ Apply Sesen. ‘DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3. 


ao HYDROS, d&c. 
ARTMOOR (800 ft. elevation).—Boardin 
County Mons. Separate tables ; ae — rr 
terote Middlecott, Tisington, § '¢ dy stables. Terms moderate. -——Apply CAN TAR 
A “A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hota 
Comforts with the — ota Hydro. Beautiful 
Bay and Pines, Masseur, Masse 











Telep. B41 a aeccomtin Physician ace 
E TOU UET, PARIS-PLAGE, 4} h f 
—Golt, ye casino. Double rooms at 4 from London 


—MEAKIN, ‘chez Labaz, 149 rue de Londres, Le Touquet. 


\ WITZERLAND.—RICHEMONT, St. Légier, above Vevey 
Charming country yo =e extensive grounds with magnificent sce: th 

5 ocean te usive. No loss on exchange. Also mountalg 
os Sin wo Miss PHILLIPS, White Hao Hotel 








chalet. 
Cranleigh, Surrey. 











7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— by the 
Arm — ee build’ in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
tea, facing Special "mA uING “= NAVAL CADETS, 


a ’ 
a - rr 


P 1 ae E P 
COLTHURST HOUSE 8CHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 











Educat fucatlon, Gamnoe. “fone das. pot week —ADpIY oA bieaL binkcron. 
PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
ovBNEMOUTE. —Recent [ag gained by pupils of 

AN 


RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 
ARMY (including Ist, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwich twa, 46, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


ISS BENDLXEN, B.A. Hons., and Miss WATLING, B.A. 
Hons, Special Vacation Term to prepare Students for September Mauric. 
and al! University Entrance Exams,—36 Maker Strect, W. Mayfair 3707. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
ARSON’S PURE PAINTS, 


= puns the DRY POWDER WASHABLE DISTEMPER, golg in 
2. A." and 7 Ib. packets in bulk. BATH ENAMEL and GREENHOUSH 

NT.— from W. CARSON & BONS, Grove Works, Battersea, 
yee throughout the country. 


y "Lh noe 
YORRHOEA—ITS ABSOLUTE CURE, 
All Doctors and Dentists will tell you there is no cure except extraction, 
and oy our simple method there is none. 

DO NOT HAVE YOUR TEETA EXTRACTED THROUGH Py ORRHOEA 
OR GINGIVITIS, AS ey TEETH ARE A NUISANCE AND SERIOUS 
EXPENSE. WRITE TO US FIRST. We guarantee to cure ever 

An original and 


undertake, without And potsons, vaccines, or injections, 

explanatory booklet entitled ‘* Pyorrhoca Alveolaris and Similar Diseases ” 
which has just been published at Is. will be sent post free to any sufferer y 
receipt of 6d. stamps.—Address, The SECRETARY, ASEPLENE LIMITE a 
33 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


Ree reiing PATIENTS.—LLLUSTKATED Booklet de 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS In all! parts—Town, 
sen, Hentllo—ehe receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics 
Tovallds: Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
neral Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar 8q., . W.C, 2 











RIVATE TUITION.—LONDON MATRICULATION. 
Specialized teaching in bracing atmosphere. Captala L. C. SARGENT, 
and the Rev. P. LEWIS, M.A., 0.B.K., WESTGATE-ON-SEA, 

“LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
‘ocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, a and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross’, W.C. 2. 


XPERT TUITION by experienced College Tutor in 
English, Latin, Logic, Paychology, &c. Numerous successes at exams.— 
rite TUTOR, M.A., 143 Abbeville Road, Clapham, 8.W. (near Tube). 


QITAMMERING.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives adults 
and boys as Resident or Daily Pupils for instruction at his qetfenes. 
Boys ¢ cured ‘during holidays. —119 Bedford lord Court Mansions, Santen, | W.C. 1. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENOIES. 


CHOOLS Parents can obtain suliabio information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and cational Homes 
for boys and girls by sending full i of their 
roquirements (age pupils, locality preferred, rango 
of fees, te ) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Edacational Agents, who are largely res nsible for the 
wane staffs of the most important s , and thus able 
oF y information —— to obtain elsewhere. 
_ Officos—61 CONDUIT 8f., LONDON, W.1. ’Phones—Mayfair 1063, 1064, 


“A DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTADLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c. 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING. & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: piagent, 48 402 
Educational Agents. lished 1873, 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all 
School Principals in the country. ‘hey will also be glad to supply full informa- 
tion about establishments course of training in Domestic Economy, 
Secretarial Work, Agriculture aad Horticul ture. 


CiCHOOLS ror BOYS GIRLS. 
ARMY and ALL EXA 


TUTORS for AMS. 
CLERGY eee vy rt wt OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 
Mesers. J. & J. PATON, A... an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be to AID PARENTS by sending (free 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 
oe of the yee. district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
& PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4. 
Telephone | 5053 tral. 


B.A. 














& 
i gtd eee 











AND 


Cen 
TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &c. 

YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 

ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor), T.N.: Gerrard 6179. 

Work done for ‘Surveyors, Architects -Authors, rs, Benevolent § Societies, Teachers, &c, 





rpyeew RITING AND DUPLICATING of Kae § description 
carefully and promptly executed. . 1s. per 1, carbon copy 
3d. per 1,000 words —Miss Nancy McFarlane, li Palmelra Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 


Hee Money b by your Pen. Unique ogee course. How to 
write, what to write, where to sell. real training. Interest- 
booklet free. —REGENT INSTITUTE 


ot 65). 22 Bedford Street, W C, 2, 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary 
charged. Good short stories pene, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where cri 
charged, Authors’ MSs. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
* Commons, London, E.O. 4. 


; TOURS. 


ISS BISHOP’S PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS for Gentle- 

men and Ladics, First-class. if? 9: The Fascinuting Dolomite 
79 gns.; Sept. 15: Art Cities of N. Italy, 79 gns. ; Oct.-Nov. : Grand 
Algeria-Tunisia, 98 gns.’; Winter in Egypt, 285 gns.— 
Upper Nor- 











Alps, 
Southern Tour, 185 ens. ; 


Programmes fram Miss BISHOP, F.B.G.S., 159 ‘Auckland Road, 
wood 


8.E, 19, 





| 


HAYE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Y our own “Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
from £2 W. Specimens sent free.—HENRY b. WARD, 60 Mortimer Street, 
London, y® 


REFORMED | INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the ey od 8 etoeteenanl th Hous 

Association, Ltd. eg Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent, 

Loan Stock. —P. R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1, 


ifae BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” §sU ITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 

a list, or send garments for {ree estimate. —Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 
CO., 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. 


“ARTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) ) BOUGHT. —Highest Value 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned . free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherw Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 69a Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


wr is an established scientific remedy, first adopted 
by E en F.Z.3., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Sheifield 
Workhouse at the request of the Government, which It effectually did, and will 
do so wherever used. Harmless to domestic animals.—ls. 9d., 3s., or 5s, 
per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 























PORT WIN E. 
The best value in 
OLD TAWNY PORT, 

SOs. per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 


A fine old wine at practically a pre-war price. 
Send 5s. for Sample bottle, post free. 











MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 
Est. 1800. 








\ 
(The Greatest and Richest 


¢f all pipe smoking tobaccos is ~—eie 
for nearly sixty years 
the choice of cultivated , 
and travelied Britons y 


throughout the World. fs 














Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut 
2 ozs., 2/5d. 40zs., 4/10d. 
Carreras Ltd. London. Est. 1788 


Craven 
MIXTURE 


Geta Tin To-day 








Greenl,'s 
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THRIFT 





Thrift alone will save British 


Credit. 


Thrift means “wise use,” 
. ° 33 
not mere “going without. 


Thrift in the use of fuel 
is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in household 
economy. 


For practical hints upon 


The Use of Gas 


Write for pamphlet entitled 


“THRIFT” 


to 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


Su an Zn 





30 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 
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Marcus Aurelius 
on Insurance 


Old Age 


Thus spake the ancient Roman 
Emperor, who was also a philo- 
sopher : 


“We ought to consider not only 
that our life is daily wasting 
away and a smaller part of it 
is left, but another thing also 
must be taken into account, 
that if a man should live 
longer, it is quite uncertain 
whether the understanding 
will continue sufficient for the 
comprehension of things.” 
—Marcus Aurelius. 


As in those ancient times, so 
to-day: unless death comes 
first, we all grow old. 


It is only of recent years that 
the simplest method of pro- 
vision has been evolved and 
perfected—Endowment Insur- 
ance. 


The Double Endowment Policy 
issued by the Motor Union 
Insurance Co. Ltd. is perhaps 
the ideal policy of this sort. 


It is only one of a complete 
series of policies issued by the 
Motor Union Insurance Co. Ltd. 
Indeed, “ M.U.I.” M eans U ni- 


versal I nsurance. 


Whether you are interested in 
endowment policies, accident, 
fire, illness, domestic servants’ 
Insurance—whatever the pro- 
tection you require — please 
remember that the “ Motor 
Union” is the place to go for it. 


For any or all poe 


address—a postcard will do— 


MOTOR UNION 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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EHRMANNS 
WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
Good Quality. Very Mcderate Prices. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


HAUT ST. EMILION, 
CLARET, tea Claret .. 





Per dozen. 


need 29 Is 


UPERIOR, Excellent White Dinner 

GRAVES. {Winn ses 2G 
Excellent, is Whit te 

SPANISH BARSAC. {Excellent generous “e 29/6 
| BURGUNDY, BEAUNE Superior, old bottled... 42/= 
BURGUNDY. FINEST FRUITY SPANISH .. 3G6/- 
HOCK. NIERSTEINER, Superior .. .. BO/o 
MOSELLE. FRENCH, flavoury and vinous .. 42/= 


CHAMPAGNE, BOUCHE & FILS, High-class, dry 1 2O/= 


SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry.. 8O/= 
SPARKLING MUSCATELLE, High-class Cuvéo.. 84/= 
t 

PORT. FINEOLDTAWNY .. .. .. 5@/- 


SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM DRY 42/« 
COGNAC. SUPERIOR FRENCH .. ..150/- 
WHISKY, PURE MALT 1 owe) B4A/= 


Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment 
of Wines and Spirits at Market Priccs, 








EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 
Please quote “S.” 

















THREE 
NUNS 


TOBACCO 
Onena gece of Three 


Nuns obacco. No 
sign of dust. The leaf 
instead of ing in 
loose mixed shreds is in 
compact little circles— 
every circle a complete 
and perfect blend of 
the mixture. Pack the 
pipe-bowl gently with 
the tobacco just as it is, 
The mixture is even 
right through, will burn 
evenly, 1 a cool to 


~ KING’S HEAD 


similar but fuller flavour 
Both are sold everywhere in the following packings only 
Packets: l-oz. 1/2, 2-oz. 2/4. Tins: 2-oz. 2/5, 4-oz. 4/3 


“THREE NUNS” —- 


10's 2's 100's 


mepum 6d 1/- 2/5 4/8 
wpe «608dlCid/4) «23/4 6/8 


MADE 
Stephen Mitchel; & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain. and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 
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A Brilliant Success 


ROVING EAST AND 
ROVING WEST 


By E. V. LUCAS. 


With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 


This volume consists of the impressions of the author On his 
recent visit to India, Japan, and America. 





METHUE N & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, t, London, Wc W C2 2, 


“THE HUMAN | HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy, 

By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“* Alopecia Areata,” ‘“‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” ho. 

“Everybody should read this book.”’—Scoteman, 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of tho hair are simple, lucid, and con. 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Lid, (Desk re] - St. George's Read, Balzravis, 
Loadea, 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS, 


WHEELDON & WESLEY, Ltd. have the largest stock In the country of 

Books in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 

Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or number, 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED, 


Separate Catalogues on a!l subjects, twopence each, post free. 


38 GREAT QUEEN STREGT, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C, 2, 
Telephone : Gerrard 1412, 





MINHE CHURCHMEN’ 8 UNION, 
For the ADVANCEMENT of LIBERAL RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, 
For information apply ¢ to the Hon. Se necmanel 10 Clifford St., Bond Street, W.1 


——— 


FIVE SHILLINGS FOR THE LIFE- BOATS. 
WANTED : 
ONE MILLION 
Men and Women who will give 
FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


That will maintain the whole 
Service of 244 LIFE-BOATS. 
During the first six months of 1921 £50,000 havo beon 
received. 
The Institution still needs 800,000 FIVE SHIL 
Will you be “one in a million”? 
If so, please send your Five Shillings To-day. 





LINGS,. 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, 

Treasurer. Secretary 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 





Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 186 Babics already have bees 
born free of Venereal Disease at the 


LONDON LGCK HOSPITAL, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special ante-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donat jon 
to the Secretary to-day. 


£18,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Small Advertisements. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (30 words) and Is. 4d. 4 
line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
ten words). 

HALF-WIDTI PAGE FOLLOWING “NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI 
cations,” £1 PER INCH. 

Terms: net. 














“SPECTATOR,” Ltd. 13 York Street. Covent GarZen, London, W.C 2 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


SECOND EDITION. 


A History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE, LL.D. With numerous 
Maps and Plans. 8vo. Vol. V. From the Renewal of 
the War to the Evacuation of Rio de la Plata (1803-1807). 
Second Edition. 25s. net. 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 
For the year 1921. Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT KELTIE, 
LL.D., fermerly Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 20s. net. 


Thomas Hardy’s Works. 

UNIFORM EDITION. 23 Vols. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. net each. 
POCKET EDITION. 22 Vols. 
net; limp leather, 6s. net each. 
THE WESSEX EDITION. 22 Vols. 
tos. 6d. net each. 


Political Economy Club, 
Founded in London, 1821. Minutes of Proceedings, 1899- 
1920. Roll of Members and Questions discussed, 182rI- 
1920. With Documents bearing on the History of the 
Club. Vol. VI. 8vo. 21s. net. 


Studies in Christian Philosophy. 


Being the Boyle Lectures for 1920. By the Rev. W. R. 
MATTHEWS, M.A., B.D., Dean and Professor of the 
Philosophy of Religion, King’s College, London. 8vo. 
12s. net. 














Cloth gilt. 
F’cap. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Cloth extra. 8vo. 











SECOND AND REVISED EDITION. 
Essays on the Early History of 
the Church and the Ministry. 


By Various Writers. Edited by H. B. Swete,D.D. Second 
and Revised Edition. Edited with new Preface by 
Professor C. H. TURNER. 8vo. 15s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2, 


Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


LETTERS TO NOBODY, 1908-1913. 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir GUY FLEETWOOD WILSON, 
GC.1.E. ‘A light-hearted record of the private life 
of the author from November, 1908, when he landed 
in India, to July, 1913. . . . He has a temperament 
of resilient elasticity, and the narrative of his triumphs 
and his fatigues is a very entertaining record.’’— 








‘*Sunday Times.’’ Illustrated. 12s, net. 
A POLITICAL ESCAPADE 
The Story of Fiume and D’Annunzio. By J. H. 


MACDONALD, O.S.B. The author was in Fiume 
during the events described, and was in a position 
to know what was passing. For the first time the 
truth is laid before English readers. 6s. net. 


LIFE OF ALFRED NEWTON, 


M.A., F.R.S., 1829-1907, Professor of Zoology in the 
University of Cambridge. By A. F.R. WOLLASTON, 
With a Preface by Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, O.M. 





Illustrated. 18s. net. 
JULY. THE 73S. Ged 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


AUSTRALIAN LABOUR AND AUSTRALIAN IDEALS, 

WILLIAM JAMES. By F. C. 8. Schiller, D.Sc. 

LORD CHELMSFORD'S VICEROYALTY. 

CHARTISM. By Elie Halévy. 

TRAVELS AND DISCOVERI ES. 

SHIPS’ TIMBER AND CONTRABAND OF WAR. By Sir Francis T. Piggott, 
THE “ ENGLISH” POEMS OF MAURICE HEWLETT. By John Freeman, 
MODERN DEMOCRACIES. By Prof. Sir Charles Oman, M.P, 

LORD HALDANE AND RELATIVITY, 

IRELAND. 

THE WAR OF THE MINES. By Arthur Shadwell. 

THE GERMANS IN BELGIUM. By William Archer, 

PLEBISCITES. By J. W. Headlam-Morley. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 














Fonathan 


Published on July 14. 
IRISH SITUATION 
STEPHEN GWYNN | 

_ A statement of the more moderate view, up to and 

including the elections of June, 35. Gd. 


ao 


THE BRIMMING CUP 
DOROTHY CANFIELD | 
*‘ A clever, original piece of work.’’—Scotsman. | 


THE 








8s. Gd. 
Z E L L 
HENRY AIKMAN 
** A clever and very human novel.”—Evening News. 
8s. 6d. 
MITCH MILLER 
EDGAR LEE MASTERS 
.... There is wisdom, beauty, play, adventure, 
friendship ... everything in ‘Mitch Miller.” °—Man- 
chester Guardian. 8s. 6d. 
| SHADOW AND SUNLIGHT 
E. L. GRANT WATSON | 
‘Beauty and sunshine are suggested with absolute 
mastery.”—English Review. 7s. 6d. || 
oa 
The Works of 
SAMUEL BUTLER 
are now (with one exception) issued at 
SEVEN SHILLINGS & SIXPENCE each. 
ys 
| Eleven Gower Street, London | 


} oe 

















THREE GOOD BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 





A HUMAN DOCUMENT 


THE MAKING OF AN OPTIMIST 
By HAMILTON FYFE, — 12s. 6d. net. 

Craupius CLEAR in the British Weekly :—‘ Mr. 
Hamilton Fyfe has written a remarkable volume. . . 
It is needless to say that the book is frank and able and 
interesting.” 

H. M. T. in the Nation and Atheneum :—“‘T hope 
Mr. Fyfe’s book will be widely read, because i think 
it must be unique.”’ 








NORA KENT'S NEW ROMANCE 


THE QUEST OF 


MICHAEL HARLAND 
By NORA KENT. _ 83. 6d. net. 


In reviewing Miss Kent’s previous novel, “ The 
Greater Dawn,” Land and Water said: “ Mrs. Florence 
Barclay and Miss Ethel M. Dell have cause to tremble.” 
The story has the same fragrance and delicacy of senti- 
ment that attracted readers in “The Greater Dawn,” 
and will, we feel confident, increase their number. 








A BRILLIANT NOVEL 


GARTH 
By Mrs. J. B. ARNOLD. 8s. 6d. net. 


Take this book away with you on your holidays 
and we shall deserve your thanks. It is a ghost story, 
and a remarkable example of its class. 








LEONARD PARSONS, LTD., 24 Devonshire St., Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. 
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THE RUSSIAN BALLET in Western Europe, 1909-192 


By W. A. PROPERT. With a chapter on the music by EuGENE GOOSSENs. 


Royal 4to. £6 6s. net. 


A critical and historical account of the achievements and ideals of the Diaghilev Ballet, magnificently produced and illustrated 
with sixty-three facsimile plates, thirty-six of which are in full colour, from original drawings for scenes, costumes, and curtain 
by BAKST, BENOIS, DERAIN, GONTCHAROVA, LARIONOV, MATISSE, PICASSO, and other famous artists, * 


‘The edition is strictly limited to 500 numbered copies, and is 


printed on specially made paper and superbly bound, 


Ready next week. Send for prospecius and order form. 








HOMES OF 





THE PAST 


By W.H.HELM. With 59 Illustrations from Pen-and-Ink Drawings by A.C. CHaPprELOw. Demy 4to. £2 2s. net, 


A sketch of domestic buildin 
typical houses, each to be 


and life in England from the Norman to the Georgian age ; with a proposal for preserving certain 
urnished as an example of its own time. 


(Ready next week.) 








LATEST SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 





IRELAND UNFREED 


Poems written during the early months of 1921 by Sir 
WILLIAM WATSON. Cloth (uniform with the author's 

other works), 3s°6d. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 

New Poems on the tragedy of Ireland. 

“There is intense feeling in these ms.""—Daily Chronicle. ‘‘ He has 
ifts of phrase and passion that will surely keep his name alive in English 
iterature.”—Daily News. ‘ A future age will preserve Sir William Watson's 
impassioned plea on behalf of a small nation side by side with certain lines 

of Milton, Byron and Swinburne.”—C. K. §., in the Sphere. 


IT MIGHT HAVE HAPPENED TO YOU 
By CONINGSBY DAWSON. With an Introduction by Lorp 
WEARDALE. Paper. 2s. Gd. net. 

The author of ‘‘ Khaki Courage”’ and other warlike books 
here confesses the terrible havoc of the war, and describes 
the distress and starvation in Central Europe. 

“‘A moving little book.”—Daily News. ‘ Graphic and impassioned pages.” 
—Times. *‘ A moving account.”—Truth. 


By CHARLES KINGSTON. 12s. 6d. net. 

pes Some of the most fascinating stories of super-rogues and their guile... 
There is nothing in ‘ Sherlock Holmes’ stranger or more fascinating.” — 
Daily Chronicle. 


MORE ABOUT UNKNOWN LONDON 


By WALTER G. BELL, Author of ‘‘ The Great Fire of London.” 
“Unknown London,” &c. Cloth. Gs. 6d. net. : 
“Mr. Bell is an ideal guide.”—Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ He seems to k 
there is to be known about London.”— Westminster Gazette, “ This exter 
taining book.”—Evening News. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON 


By WALTER G. BELL, Author of ‘‘ The Great Fire of London,” 
““Unknown London,” &c. With 11 drawings by Hansz1p 
FLETCHER. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“Here again, Mr. Bell, as in his previous books on the ‘ Great Fire’ and 
. Unknown London,’ has shown a rare combination of historieal accuracy 
and siterary skill. His book is one that no visitor to the Tower should be 
without.”— Morning Post. 


THE POST OFFICE OF INDIA AND 
ITS STORY 


By GEOFFREY CLARKE, LCS. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 

Mr. Clarke’s book is a bright and popular history of the growth of the Post 
Office in India from humble beginnings in 1854 to the vast organization of 
the present day. 

“* The story of a remarkable achievement.” —Times, 


With 16 Ilustrations, 








By MAX BEERBOHM 


New editions of the following books are now ready: 


WORKS. 6s. net. 


THE HAPPY HYPOCRITE. 


MORE. 6s. ret, 


3s. 6d. net. 








ee 


NEW NOVELS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 





By JOHN FERGUSON, Author of “ Stealthy Terror.’ Cloth. 
8s. 6d. net. 

“Here is enongh mystery, danger, and excitement to satisfy anyone. Mr. 
Ferguson's literary style is excellent, and he contrives to develop character. 
This is a first-rate yarn, warranted to afford a brief anodyne for the troubles 
that have made England what sie is to-day.”—Punch, 


THE WRONG TWIN 


By HARRY LEON WILSON, Author of “ Ruggles of Red 
Gap,” &c. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. (Just Out.) 


By JESSIE CHAMPION, Author of “ Jimmy’s Wife,” &c. 
Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 

| “* Ella Keeps House’ is so good of its kind that for my lighter reading in 
| future I shall go to Miss Champion. . . . she is thoroughly modern, and is 
possessed of shrewd common sense.”"—S. P. B. Mais, in the Daily Express. 
“A delightful repast of farcical comedy.”—Truth. 


PRISONERS OF STATE. 

By E. SHAW COWLEY. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

A powerful novel dealing with the injustice of our antiquated 
divorce laws. (Just Out.) 








IMPORTANT NEW 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





The following books are now in the Press and will be published shortly :— 


By Capt. E. O. MOUSLEY, R-F.A. 
THE SECRETS OF A KUTTITE. crown 8vo. 


Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

An authentic story of Kut, adventures in captivity and 
Stamboul intrigue. The changing scenes of the war in the 
East are vividly presented, and the terrible retreat and siege 
are described with a true sense of their tragedy and heroism. 





By Prof. E. P. STEBBING 
THE FORESTS IN INDIA. in two Volumes. Demy 


Byo. 42s. net each. 

Volume I. of this important book will be ready shortly. Pro- 
fessor Stebbing is the recognized authority on Indian forests, 
and his book will be speciaily interesting to commercial men 
and students of forestry. 








| By Dr. FRANK CRANE 


JUST HUMAN, Cloth. 6s. net. 
[FOOTNOTES TO LIFE. cioth. 6s. net. 
‘THE LOOKING GLASS. cloth. 6s. net. 
Three delightful books by a new essayist. 


| By A. J. EVANS 


| 

|THE ESCAPING CLUB. Cloth. 6s. 6d. net. 

|A thrilling account by the England and Hampshire cricketet 
|of his extraordinary escapes from captivity. 


By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


FIGURES OF EARTH. Crown &vo. Cloth. 8s. 6d, net. 


|A brilliant satiric fantasy by the author of “ Jurgen.” 
By EVAN MORGAN 
‘TRIAL BY ORDEAL, Cicth. 


|A daring novel of Society of to-day. 











7s. 6d. net. 
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